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“Letter from tking Charles 1. 
TO HIS SON JAMES, DUKE OF YORK: 


—————— 


h~< HE following letter, entirely in the 
Y pS 








autograph of Charles I., written 

little, more than six months before 

his execution, is hitherto unpub- 
lished and unknown to historians. It has 
been placed at the disposal of the Editor by 
his friend, William Booth Scott, of Church 
Row, Hampstead. Written by the King 
when in “ durance vile” at Caversham, near 
Reading, it shows to what an extent he was 
deprived of his personal liberty by those of 
his subjects who composed “y* army.” 
There is a touching pathos in the words in 
parenthesis, “if it may be,” which cannot 
escape the reader of refined feeling :— 

“Casam. 4. July. 1647. 

James,—I am in hope, that you may be 
permitted w™ your brother & sister to come 
to some place betwixt this & London, 
where I may see you; to this ende there- 
fore, I comande you to aske leave of y* two 
houses to make a journey (if it may be) for 
* a night or two ;) but rather than not to see 
you, I will be content, that y* come to some 
convenient Place to dyne, & goe back at 
night, & foreseing y* feare of your being 
brought win y° power of y* army, as I am, 
may be an objection to hinder this my de- 
sire, I have full assurance from S* Tho. 
ffairfax & y* cheefe officers, that y** will be 
no interruption or Impedim'. made by y™ 
for your returne, how & when y* please. So 
God blesse you, 

“ Yo loving Father 


“Send me word as soone “CHARLES R. 
as you can of y° tyme and 
place where I s’ have the 
contentment of seeing you, 
your brother and sister.” 
VOL, 1, 


It may be added, by way of explanation, 
that Hume writes, in his “ History of England,” 
under A.D. 1647, between the side dates, 
June 16 and July 20th, on the authority of 
Clarendon, vol. i., pp. 51, 52, 57 :—* His 
children were once allowed to visit him, and 
they passed a few days at Caversham, where 
he [the King] then resided.” 

Somewhat more explicit in the details of 
his narrative, Cattermole tells us in his “Great 
Civil War” that “‘ Northumberland was ordered 
to take his interesting charges, the Dukes of 
York and Gloucester, and their gentle sister, 
the Princess Elizabeth, to pass two days with 
their Royal father. The meeting between the 
King and his children after an eventful 
separation, took place at Caversham, while 
the Parliamentary army was advancing 


towards London.”—Pp. 227, 228. 
SE 
bistorical Memories of 
Tewkesbury Abbey. 


By the Rev, H. Hayman, D.D. 
(Concluded from page 58.) 


IS brief memoir can find space but 
for one more illustrious lady, who 


forms the centre-piece of the group 

of Tewkesbury potentates of the 
fifteenth century. Geneaoligically and by 
her matrimonial connections she links the 
great houses of de Clare and de Spenser 
with those of Beauchamp and Neville, 
both her son and daughter marrying, as 
we have seen, into the latter. Architecturally 
her chantry forms perhaps the most exquisite 
gem of art in this Church where so much is 
lovely. Born at Cardiff Castle in the year 
1400, six months after her father’s death, she ~ 
recalls the Welsh conquests of Fitz-Hamon. 
At the premature age of eleven she was united 
to the Earl of Abergavenny and later of 
Worcester, being married by Abbot Parker, | 
in the Abbey Church. At fifteen she became 
a mother, at twenty-one a widow. Two 
years later she accepted as a second husband 
the Earl of Warwick, being married by the 
Abbot of Tewkesbury, but, with a feeling 
which all can understand, not in the church 
of her first espousals, but in the chapel of 
Hanley Castle; two distinct places. This 
Earl was a man in war and politics alike 
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of the foremost mark. He had in early life 
signalised himself by defeating Owen Glen- 
dower, and earned fresh laurels at the battle 
of Shrewsbury. He is said to have made a 
pilgrimage to Palestine, and even to have tra- 
velled to Russia—a thing well-nigh un- 
heard of in those days. He escorted, in 
1414, English prelates to the Council of Con- 
stance, being received with the greatest defer- 
ence and honour by all the foreign potentates 
with whom he came in contact. The last four 
years of his life were spent chiefly in France 
as regent of that kingdom on the Duke of 
Bedford’s death. 

In crossing thither to take up his office, 
he was, with his wife and their young child, 
with the ship’s company and entire flotilla, all 
but lost ina Channel storm. “The Earl's life 
is said to be the subject of “ forty-six 
drawings in sepia and pencil by his chap- 
lain, still preserved in the British Museum.” 
One, the most beautiful of the series, 
illustrates this incident. of peril, “the 
three being represented as lashed to a mast, 
while neighbouring ships as well as their own 
are tossing about unmanageable, the sailors 
in one of them being on their knees in 
prayer.” The Earl died at Rouen, and at 
the age of thirty-nine Lady Isabel was again 
a widow. She brought his remains with her 
for interment in the Beauchamp Chapel, at 
Warwick ; but strength failing her, through 
grief, anxiety, and weariness, after one stage 
of nursing, soon after her landing at South- 
wick Priory, she fell ill again in London, and 
was a guest in her last illness at the Convent 
of S. Clare, in the Minories, not far from the 
Tower, some remains of which house were 
still extant in the last century. There she 
was visited by King Henry VI., to whose 
personal protection she committed her son, 
now indeed a Royal ward, coupled with a 
last request regarding her intended increase 
of the foundation of Tewkesbury Abbey. 
There her dying thoughts and wishes seem 
to have centred, and thither, just as the old 
year had turned into the new, her remains 
were carried, in January, 1440, and laid in a 
magnificent tomb. Her own recumbent 
effigy, with a figure of the Magdalene at the 
head, and other holy images supporting right 
and left, was on the top ; while almsmen and 
almswomen told their beads in marble round 


the sides.. The religious figures doubtless 
marked out the monument for havoc, which 
has been 80 t] h, that no trace of it now 
remains. Guided, however, by an ‘inscrip- 
tion, which runs round the upper moulding 
of her chantry, fixing the exact spot of her 
grave, the recent restorers of the abbey were 
enabled to trace it. 

Covered by a solid slab, on the under side of which 
was = a cross; and the words, ‘‘ Mercy, 
Lord Jhu.” Some ents of her. wooden coffin 
remained, still lined with Oriental silk. Her em- 
balmed body was wrapped in a plain linen shroud, 
which was ect except at the top of the head, 
where a small piece of it had fallen away, disclosing 
bright auburn. hair, apparently as fresh as when she 
was laid there, four centuries and a — ago, 
The body was reverently left as it had found, 
and the stone was carefully replaced, with its 
prayer still towards her face.—Blunt, p. 81. 

‘So died in the bloom of her womanhood 
the Lady Isabel Beauchamp, xé de Spenser, 
felix opportunitate mortis—should we not 
add ?—as judged by the historical sequel of 
the next thirty years. She escaped the sight 
of that long agony of strife which deluged 


England with the carnage of the battle-field 
- and the scaffold, which took its blood-toll 


heaviest from'the noblest houses, from noné 
more heavily than her own. The last des- 
perate struggle, until reversed, fourteen. years 
later, by Bosworth Field, was fought out 
almost within sight of those abbey buildings 
within which shé was laid to rest; and: the 
internecine character of its strife, and the 
merciless rancour of its victor’s triumph, 
form a lurid catastrophe to the tragic episode 
of greatness which closes there. 

Her chantry, although shorn by mutilation 
of much of its glorious finish, with niches 
empty and pedestals bare, shows a forlorn 
loveliness which is highly touching. The 
two coronals of its canopy—for it is of two 
stories—have something of the effect of 
bunches of flowers springing from a border, 
but each flower-bunch is a little daintily 
carved quatrefoil, or trefoil, with its members 
again trefoiled, mounted on a quasi-peduncle 
of stone. Its delicate beauty is enhanced by 
its nestling between two of the giant pillars 
of the choir. Its support is rendered by 
slender-shafted buttresses, running up into 
the canopy itself, from which droop variously 
enriched folds of tabernacle work, so that, 
seen from a little distance, it might seem 
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modelled on the idea of a state-bed. The 
lower story has arcaded sides of open screen- 
work ; and as they run but half-way up to the 
canopy, leaving the spaces above all open to 
light and air between the graceful shafts, 
the whole has a fairy-palace look which is 
indescribable. ‘The panels which form the 
lower course of the screen-worked walls are 
a continuous series of heraldic blazonry, and 
the vaulted interior is also decorated with pairs 
ofangels holding shields. There are eighteen 
of these escutcheons, all once, no doubt, 
bright with the achievements of barony and 


earldom in every hue known to the art of the. 


king-at-arms, often mingling with the arms of 
de Clare and de Spenser, those of France, 
England, Castile and Leon, borne quarterly, 
as well as those of other mighty houses, such 
as Montacute and Badlesmere, many of them 
now extinct, with whom the Lady Isabel 
counted kin, or claimed alliance. Within 
the airy shrine are “ pendants, drooping like 
congelations in a grotto,” from a roof adorned 
with a delicate enigma of tracery spreading 


over it like a net, a pattern, in short, of 


gossamer in’ stone. 

The canopied tomb of the third de Spen- 
ser is of hardly inferior interest, and it is 
further enriched by possessing full-length 
recumbent effigies of the Earl and Countess. 
But we cannot linger over it. On one other 
tomb, however, supposed to be one of the 
oldest now recognisable in the church, that 
of Abbot Alan, who died 1202,' the friend 
and biographer of Beckett, we will bestow a 
brief notice. It is niched in the wall of the 
south chancel aisle, under a channeled tre- 
foil arch, with rectilinear canopy surmount- 
ing a somewhat severe Early English arch, 
totally diverse from the frail and fine-spun 
beauty of the Countess Isabel’s chantry. 
Near the west end are the words, ALANVS 
DOMINVS ABBAS ; and the same’ words 
with Atc iacet before them are probably re- 
peated in a nearly obliterated inscription on 
the head of a Purbeck marble coffin found 
inside. It was opened in 1795, and the lid of 
the coffin was removed, when suddenly, to 
accommodate the words of Sir Walter Scott 
—we might almost say that, 

Before their eyes the Abbot lay, 
As if he had not been deada day, 


at least, considering that they had lain there 


six hundred years, the remains were “sur- 
prisingly perfect, and the folds of the drapery 
very distinct.”* Exposure to the air, how- 
ever, at once dimmed the outline, and the 
whole soon fell to a heap of dust upon a 
skeleton—all but the doors /—a fact to be 
remembered, in case his ghost should be 
found to walk. 

Still more elaborate is the tomb of some 
unknown abbot, in the south aisle of the 
choir. A handsome ogee arch, trimmed with 
a crisp edging of leaves, stands there between 
two tabernacle-worked buttresses, each 
tapering into a pyramid of leaf-work. A 
large central bouquet, rich and heavy with 
wreathed and rifted foliage, in which birds 
are nested, crowns the apex of the ogee. In 
the spandrils are squeezed the queerest 
little grotesques, as though ‘‘ wedged,” like 
Ariel, “in the cloven pine.” On one side 
is the fiend himself, but bridled; on the other, 
a miniature monk, kneeling, holds a com- 
panion fiend, open-mouthed, and thrusts a 
three-edged sword down his throat. Tiny 
groups of shaveling-headed figures peer from 
above and around, and fhe elegant curves 
of the ogee are repeated in a double row of 
dotted ball-flowers. The horizontal slab-lid 
of the tomb beneath the arch has carved.on 
it a crosier forée, sprouting with three pairs 
of downward curving blossom-stalks, as 
though it might have been modelled upon 
“ Aaron’s rod that budded.” In the flori- 
form circle of its head a cross curls into 
even richer blossoms. In its vertical dia- 
meter is the tiny figure of an abbot, while the 
cross-foot is a lamb, with head _ uplifted, 
below. 

Our historic sketches shall close with a few 
words on’ Tewkesbury fight, which furnishes 
the last memorable passage of connection 
between the abbey and the nation’s life, 
The troops of Margaret were somewhat raw 
levies raised in the West, whilst those of 
Edward included the surviving veterans of 
Barnet. . Edward knew, of course, their 
quality, more or less, and probably something 
of the temper of Somerset, their commander. 
He adopted the old tactic of superior. dis- 
cipline, which turned the scale at Hastings, 

* Bennett’s ‘‘History of Tewkesbury,’’ p. 170, 
where reference is made to Lysons, the -known 


Gloucestershire antiquary. 
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that of decoying the enemy by feint from 
their position. It was entirely successful. 
The timidity or treachery of Lord Wenlock, 
who commanded the next division, made 
the rout irretrievable. Then ensued a scene 
of butchery which has few parallels on Eng- 
lish soil, even in the seven-fold heated 
passions of civil strife. The fugitives made 


for the sanctuary of the abbey, but between ~ 


them and it lay the little river Swillgate, 
running from the Cotswold high ground, 
near Bishop’s Cleeve, to join the Severn. 
There probably was some wooden bridge 
over it, as the name, “ Prest bridge,” being, 
perhaps, Priest’s bridge, occurs in local 
records. But probably also the bridge was 
a wholly inadequate conduit for the torrent 
of flight which poured across it. To the 
church door, and beyond it, the pursuers 
drove the fugitives— 

When the Abbot Strensham came from the altar 
where he had been celebrating mass, and holding the 
consecrated Sacrament in his hands forbad the king 
to commit any such sacrilege within the walls of the 
church, and refused to Tet him pass until he had 
promised to spare the lives of those who had taken 
shelter in the house of peace. The king gave his 
word to the abbot, and then monks, abbot, soldiers, 
knights, and king, all formed in procession, and went 
**throughe the church and the quire to the hy awtere 
with grete devocion, raysenge God, and yeldynge 
unto hym conveniente lawde.’ 

The Churchman stood, like Aaron with his 
censer, “‘ between the dead and the living and 
the plague” of war “was stayed.” Since 
Theodosius was turned back by Ambrose 
from the gates of Milan Cathedral more than 
a thousand years before, there is no more 
impressive episode in Church history, nor one 
which more closely illustrates the beliefs and 
customs of the age. 

The traditional name of the “bloody 
meadow” haunts a small enclosure sloping 
towards a lane off the Cheltenham road, and 
will probably never be lost. There the 
wholesale carnage of the decoyed pursuers is 
believed to have taken place. Of the fate of 
the unhappy young Edward of Wales there 
are various traditions. The one which reports 
him as murdered after the battle is, we fear, 
the best supported ; and the contemporary 
document given by Bennett,* as drawn up 
at Ghent, evidently in the interests of the 
House of York, must be regarded as an 


* “ History of Tewkesbury,” p. 331, et. seq. 


attempt to escape the odium of the murder 
by representing him as killed in the battle. 
The tradition, however, is not wholly consis- 
tent. That which Shakspeare has followed 
in King Henry VI, Part III., act v. sc. ‘5, 
gives the scene of the murder as “in the 
plains near Tewkesbury; and so in King 
Richard ITTI., act i. sc. 4, 

Clarence is come—false, fleeting, perjured Clarence, 

That stabbed me in the field by Tewkesbury. 

The local tradition, however, has fixed the 
scene of the murder in a house in Church 
Street, which in 1830 ‘‘was the property and 
in the occupation of Mr. John Moore, Auc- 
tioneer,”* and where “the Prince’s blood 
still stains the floor.” 

It has always been supposed that the 
Prince was buried in the choir of the church, 
and Dingley, who wrote in 1680, gives a pen 
and ink sketch of a stone which he describes 
as follows :—‘ This fair Tombstone of Grey 
marble, the brass whereof has bin pickt out 
by sacrilegious hands, is directly underneath 
the Tower of this Church, at the Entrance 
into the Quire, and sayed to be layd over 
Prince Edward, who lost his life in cool 
blood in the dispute between York and 
LANCASTER, at wch. time ye Lancastrians had 
the overthrow.” This stone was probably 
removed in 1796, when a brass plate was let 
into the floor with a Latin inscription in 
memory of the Prince, which has itself in 
turn been removed during the present re- 
storation, and is now replaced by an elegant 
brass designed by Mr. Niblett, of Haresfield 
Court, Gloucester, which has been let into the, 
encaustic paving on the same spot. There 
is no difficulty, however, in identifying with 
Dingley’s “fair Tombstone,” the upper, and 
larger, portion of a stone which until lately 
lay in the floor of the south transept in front 
of a small doorway leading to the fields out- 
side. This has recently been removed, and 
is now in the floor under the north archway 
of the tower and beneath the organ, where 
it is safe from further damage. ‘The lower 
part of the stone, it is believed, forms the 
base of the font. 

In 1875, during the excavations necessaty 
for the laying of the new tiled floor, the 
ground was carefully examined, and here, 

* Bennett, p. §2, note. 
+ Blunt, p. 9. 
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unfortunately, authorities differ as to the result 
of the search. Mr. Blunt believes the only 
grave found to be that of the young Duke of 
Warwick, buried about twenty-five years 
earlier. Mr. H. Paget Moore, of Tewkes- 
bury, to whose courtesy (as also to the Vicar 
of Tewkesbury, to Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, and 
to Mr. John Medland, and Mr. J. B. Vernon) 
the present writer is indebted for much 
valuable information, doubts this, thinking 
the old traditions correct—viz., that the Prince , 
of Wales was buried immediately under the 
bell-passage of the Tower, and that the 
Duke of Warwick was buried at his head, 
which would be further west. Mr. Collins, 
the contractor for the Restoration, a man of 
singular judgment and skill, is also of this 
opinion, holding that the grave and remains 
found—those of a man of unusual size —were 
actually those of Prince Edward. 
Architectural description to the general 
reader is tedious at best. It may suffice to say 
that the general effect of theinteriorof the choir 
is as if a tabernacled canopy of the fourteenth 
century, when the chisel had most fully 
mastered all the lessons of lightness and rich- 
ness combined, had suddenly fallen from 
heaven, to overarch, fit into, and fill the whole 
roofspace between the massive Norman 
columns of the eleventh. In the Nave their 
solemn and lofty cylinders, rising into round 
solid arches of mighty span, fill the eye below, 
while above there shoots from every capital a 
radiating fan-work of tracery, richly studded 
with bosses at every point of its intersection. 
The plan of the roof, with these fine inter- 
lacing lines and dotted nodes, might be 
described best by Milton’s words, as a system 
of “nerves chained up in alabaster.” Mr. 
Gambier Parry, to whom the task of its 
colour-decoration has been entrusted, speaks 
of this roof as “a marvellous specimen of 
English carving, and” one which, “ together 
with the Cathedrals of Gloucester and Nor- 
wich, combined some of the finest features 
of medieval sculpture. Fine details,” he 
adds, “must not be looked for, but, taken 
as a whole, it exhibited a vigour of concep- 
tion and charm of inspiration which quite 
atoned for any faults.” Every boss in view 
is a rough sketch by the chisel of great vigour 
and boldness. Our Lord crucified, our Lord 
and the Twelve, our Lord in glory, are the 


subjects of some of them. Sir Gilbert Scott 
traces affinities in the earlier Norman work 
with Gloucester Cathedral and the neighbour- 
ing Church of Pershore, tending to show that 
the trio were one man’s conception ; and again 
in the fourteenth century interpolations. of 
beauty hefinds similar affinities to Pershoreand 
Salisbury, showing again a single master- 
mind. The “stupendous central tower” 
he claims to be “probably the finest 
Norman tower in existence.” The most 
conspicuous and distinctive structural feature 
of the whole pile is, however, to be found 
in its radiating chevet of semi-octagon 
chapels into which the Presbytery opens out, 
by virtue of which, save for the similar arrange- 
ment at Westminster Abbey, it stands unique 
in England. One of the most beautiful of the 
external features is the open-worked parapet 
of the Eastern member, of exquisite lightness, 
formed by a zigzag of thorny stalks with tri- 
angular apertures between, evidently formed 
on the idea of the Saviour’s crown of thorns; 
this slender coronet runs quite round the sum- 
mit of the apse,following its configuration and 
imparting to it a rare finish of airy elegance, 
almost like an edging of lace done in stone. 
The great west front is a noble Norman chef 
@ euvre, with a gigantic window-space flanked 
and overarched by seven successive recessed 
columniations, which give the window a 
depth of setting, and the surface an amount 
of variation of relief, hard to parallel else- 
where. It no doubt at first held a group of 
Norman lancet windows. It now holds a 
single window of the poverty-stricken Gothic 
of James II.’s period. Here is a work 
worthy of the Freemasons of the United King- 
dom, if they wouid like to take it up—the 
restoration of the west front. The window- 
space has suffered severe mutilation, the 
seventh column and arch being “ chopped 
off” and buried behind modern masonry, 
‘The masons of Gloucestershire have, to their 
honour, already taken a special work in hand 
—viz., the restoration of the thirteenth cen- 
tury chapel east of the north transept. The 
remaining eastern part, z¢., the chancel, of 
what may be called the “parochial” Lady 
chapel adjoining this chapel, a glorious frag- 
ment of Early English work, has also been 
restored at the sole expense of Mr, Collins, 
the contractor for the restoration, who is him- 
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self a Freemason as well as a master mason. 
We invite their brethren throughout the 
country to come forward and “do likewise.” 
One special historical memory claims a word 
of notice. In 1737 the parishioners purchased 
an organ from Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
this is how the College came to have one to 
sell. Puritan fanaticism, represented by the 
Cromwellian Commission sent to visit the 
University, had expelled the organ from the 
College choir. Those worthies would xot— 


Let the pealing oO! blow 
To the Lyoeed quit below. 

The Protector, whose personal culture was 
superior to the principles embodied in his 
government, quietly appropriated the organ, 
taking as it were a “leaf from the book” of 
King Henry VIII. Being fond of the music 
of this instrument, he had it set up at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, where he lived. Milton, 
whose musical gifts and skill at the organ 
are well known, was then Latin, z.¢., foreign 
secretary. We may suppose, without strain- 
ing historical probabilities, that there, during 
its Puritan captivity, this instrument pealed 
to the touch of the author of that noble 
simile— 

As in an o from ‘one blast of wind : 

Tomany a row of pipes the soundboard breathes, 

Faradise Lost, 1. 708-9, 
and solaced the leisure of the first magistrate 
of the Commonwealth. It would thus unite 
the memories of two of the greatest geniuses, 
poetical and political, that England has pro- 
duced. After the Restoration, Magdalen 
College recovered its organ, but had, ere 
that, purchased a new one, and so had an old 
one to sell, which Tewkesbury bought. 

As regards the actual work of restoration, 
that task seems to have fallen into reverent 
and devoted hands. The late lamented Sir 
Gilbert Scott had reported on the state of 
the fabric of Tewkesbury Church, and may 
be said to have had his hand on the plum- 
met there, when he was called away for 
ever from his work of beautifying the houses 
of God on earth. We notice among many 
other names that,of his son, and the inheritor 
of his work, Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, with those 
of Mr. Beresford-Hope and Mr. Gambier 
Parry, as guarantees to the public that the 
spirit of zsthetic culture and jealous conser- 
vation of detail will govern the execution. 


Under their auspices the traces of past van- 
dalism have disappeared. ‘The thick coats of 
whitewash, which would have suggested to our 
ancestors that the stately fabric was doing 
penance in a white sheet, the immuring pews 
and stilted galleries, which would have re- 


“minded them of the convict’s cell and the 


felon’s scaffold, are gone. After partaking for 
centuries of the free bounty of the high-born 
and the wealthy, the Abbey Church tumbled 
down to the tender mercies of post-Reforma- 
tion churchwardens, from the poetry. of 
munificence to the prose of rates and driblet 
subscriptions. Ona county town of third- 
rate importance in point of wealth and size, 
albeit among the most ancient and honour- 
able of those which won their charters from 
our early sovereigns, has fallen the responsi- 
bility of keeping up a first-rate national 
monument. Ifthere be any value in the 
maxim, noblesse oblige, the titled men of Eng- 
land, the modern representatives of the barons 
of the past, will not allow it to rest there, nor 
let languish the wogk of worthily restoring 
this museum of the monuments of the sword 
and the crosier. 

Unless the continuity of national existence 
itself be a mere rope of sand, the great 
memories of the past should speak power- 
fully to those who find a privileged position 
in social life secured to them in virtue of 
those memories. More especially does the 
appeal come home to such noble houses as 
found ancestral wealth upon monastic ‘spoil. 
Sixteen generations of munificent nobles who 
fostered the Abbey Church sleep in dust 
beneath its floor.’ In their days .to ask was 
to have whatever was needed, not only for 
the bare maintenance, but for the sumptuous 
dignity of its fabric. Let those to whom 
from the “ dead hand,” now doubly dead, of 
monk and abbot, broad acres and rich re- 
venues have been “conveyed” as ‘the wise 
it call,” just do something to keep “ the wolf 
from the door,” and it will be well bestowed. 
Might not the Crown set a good example, by 
refunding an amount which would. represent 
in modern value the 453/ “looted” by 
Henry VIII., in the year 1539? Few, as 
we have said, are the individual houses on 
which the Church could press a hereditary 
claim, although one of sentiment. only. 
To the order, therefore, at large comes home 
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the maxim, Spartam: nactus es, hane orna 


you have a collective monument in that 
church ; maintain it, as becomes its historic 
dignity, which is yours. 

But, where are the fair damsels, the modern 
successors of the Ladies Sybil, Mabel, Maud, 
and: Isabel, whose tales we have been 
telling, and of the other untold host of high- 
born beauty, from earliest Norman to latest 
Plantagenets, which graced those walls? 
Will none of them’ take up the task and 

round, let us not say the proverbial 
“hat,” but the baron’s casque or abbot’s 
mitre, in quest of funds for Tewkesbury 
Abbey? If they would but lift a finger, 
how light such fairy touches might make a 
work which now hangs so heavy on the 
hands of that truly mendicant order, the 
Restoration Committee! Wanted, a hundred 
young ladies of position, as aforesaid, to raise 
by their smiles 500/ apiece. Could any- 
thing ‘be easier? With this 50,000/. to 
draw upon, a fabric fund could at once be 
formed, which would place the Abbey 
Church in a position to.a great extent 
superior to parochial vicissitudes, which 
would provide for the present, and insure 
against the future. Trim the “lamp of 
sacrifice,” young ladies, the brightest of the 
“seven lamps of architecture,” and the thing 
is done. , 


ORO 
The Ancient Earldom of Mar. 


Part I, 






; f: HE Earldom.of Mar having in 


of its late holder, become unex- 
.  pectedly a subject of dispute, and 
the Earl of Kellie, by a Resolution of the 
House of Lords in 4875, having been de- 
clared, as heir male, “ Earl of Mar in the 
Peerage of Scotland, created in 1565,” to 
the surprise of at least all Scotch lawyers and 
genealogists, and the matter continuing. to 
excite deep interest, it is proposed to review 
briefly the salient points of the evidence 
lodged, and the printed “Judgment” or 
rather opinions of the three lords, Chelms- 
ford, Redesdale, and Cairns, who formed the 
Committee of Privileges, given directly 


sal 1367, about a year after the death’ 


against the conclusions of the Law Officers 
representing the Queen in the case,—the 
Attorney-General for England and the Soli- 
citor-General for Scotland—that “ the Earl of 
Kellie has not made out his claim.” 

Space forbids entering into the early his- 
tory of the earldom : it will suffice to state 
that on the death, without issue in 1377, of 
Thomas, Earl of Mar, grandson of Gratney, 
Earl of Mar, who married the sister of Robert 
the Bruce, the earldom devolved on Thomas’s 
sister Margaret, and then on her daughter 
Isabella. ‘Though Lord Chelmsford admits 
that “ Mar was originally a territorial earldom, 
and the dignity and lands not separate,” and 
that ‘‘the dignity continued territorial till 
1435, his Lordship and Lord Redesdale 
persist in discrediting the possession of the 
dignity by these ladies, and the rights of their 
heirs up to 1565 ; they assert that the ancient 
dignity “came to an end tz some way or 
other,” and it was replaced by a new “creation 
in some way or other in 1565,” Lord Chelms- 
ford, however, adding, “When and how did 
this creation take place? there is xo writing or 
evidence of any kind to assist us.” 

Lord Chelmsford states that ‘“ Margaret 
married William, Earl of Douglas, and James, 
their son, assumed the Mar title on the death 
of his father, his mother still living ;”_ while 
Lord Redesdale says, “ there is no evidence 


_ of the title being recognised as a peerage by 


William or his son James.” But in the 
“ Min. Evid.,” lodged in the House of Lords, 
it is seen that James on his father’s death is 
described in two charters as Earl of Douglas 
only, while in several charters his mother is 
styled Countess of Douglas and Mar, inherit- 
ing the latter dignity from her brother Thomas. 
Both their Lordships urge against the tenure 
of the dignity by Margaret and Isabel, that 
they appear in certain records as “ Lady of 
Mar,” and that Margaret’s second husband 
called himself “ Lord of Mar.” Against this 
the charters in which these ladies are described 
as Countess are very numerous, and moreover 
Lord Redesdale states (see “Speeches,” p. 
63), “you will find Lord and Earl of Mar 
mean much the same thing.” The Law 
Officers for the Crown, reviewing the evidence 
in 1874, observed :— 


What is important is that the Earldom of ‘Mar 
was assumed, on the death of Thomas, by his sister 
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Margaret, and the benefit of it taken by her husband 
through the courtesy [admitted by Lord Cairns and by 
Lord Kellie’s counsel to be then customary] ; and after 
the death of Margaret and her only son, Margaret’s 
only child Isabella is again described as the Countess; 
therefore the title of Mar was held and enjoyed by 


females. 

The Countess Isabel was besieged in her 
castle by Alexander Stewart, and before their 
marriage, and evidently under coercion, she 
made a settlement of the comitatus of Mar to 
him and his heirs, of date 12th August, 1494. 
It must be remembered that this charter was 
never confirmed, and as Lord Redesdale 
stated, “it was s/egal, because Isabel had 
no power to grant to the heirs of Alexander.” 
Moreover, it was speedily cancelled by 
Isabel’s charter of 9th December same year, as 
Countess of Mar and Garioch, destining the 
comitatus to their heirs jointly, failing whom 
(and they both died without issue), to “her 
own heirs whomsoever.” This latter charter 
was confirmed by Robert III. Regarding 
Alexander, who, though only life-renter, 
assumed the title “through the courtesy,” 
Lord Redesdale observes “that he should 
have been allowed to call himself Earl of 
Mar and Garioch under the authority of 
Robert III. is easily accounted for, for he 
(Robert) was a man of sickly constitution, 
and his brother was charged with having 
starved to death the King’s son!” 

On the death of the Countess. Isabel, 
without issue, Alexander (in spite of the 
6th Dec. charter, which annulled that of the 
12th Aug.) retained the Earldom, by a bar- 
gain in 1426 resigning the Earldom to 
James I., who re-granted it to Alexander and 
his son, whom failing, to revert to the King. 
Alexander died without issue in 1435, and 
then began the struggle between the Crown 
and Isabel’s heirs, who were deprived of their 
rights for 130 years, till Queen Mary in 1565 
(see her charter), 


Having found that in 1435 Robert, Lord 
Erskine, was lawful and next heir of the Countess 
Isabel, she is moved in conscience to restore [restituere] 
to his just inheritance Robert’s lawful heir, John, 
Lord Erskine, his heirs and assigns heriditarily [with 
no limitation to heirs-male] notwithstanding that his 
predecessors were kept out of possession by obstinate 
and partial rulers, refusing their reasonable prayers 
often and earnestly praying their hereditary posses- 


sion. 
In the Peerage case of Bruce, of Kinloss, won 
in 1868 by the Duke of Buckingham through 


female succession, the term “heirs and 
assigns” was ruled to convey to Aeirs general. 

As seen by the “ Minutes,” the said Robert 
was cousin and heir to the Countess Isabel, 
being son of Sir T. Erskine, by Lady Janet 
Keith, daughter of Lady Christian Monteith, 
daughter of Lady Helen, daughter of Grat- 
ney, Earl of Mar, great-grandfather of the 
Countess Isabel. Thus the Erskines became 
connected with the Mar family solely through 
Sir T. Erskine early in the 15th century having 
married the heiress of Mar. Now Robert 
Earl of Mar was ‘“‘retoured heir” to one-half 
of the Mar lands. in April, 1438, and in the 
following October to the other half. Lords 
Chelmsford and Redesdale contended with- 
out evidence (but saying that Lord Kellie 
had suggested “‘it was with great probability”), 
that “ these were two retours to the same half, 
that the territorial comitatus was broken up, 
that Robert was not Earl of Mar, and that 
the ancient dignity had come to an end 
in some way or:other!” On the contrary, 
by decision of the Court of Session in 1626 
(which, being before the “ Union,” cannot 
now be questioned), ‘these two retours in 
1438 applied to two halves, the second being 
a retour to the second half,” and therein, and 
also in the Act of 1587, Robert was declared 
not only in right of the lands, but of the dig- 
nity, and is repeatedly styled Earl of Mar. 
Moreover, even if the comitatus had been dis- 
integrated, the ancient dignity could not have 
been. extinguished, for by Scottish law, till 
at least the close of the 16th century, the 
comitatus was a dignified fief, even when the 
lands were divided,—e.g., the Earldoms of 
Monteith, Lennox, and Caithness. 

The learned Earl of Crawford and Balcarres 
thus describes the seizure and temporary 
tenure of the Earldom by the Crown :— 

In 1457, after Earl Robert’s death, James II. 
being then of age, the velours of 1438 were reduced, 
Earl Robert’s son standing on the royally confirmed 
charter of the 9th Dec., 1404, and the King on the 
pretended resignation in 1426 and on the unconfirmed 
charter of the 12th Aug., both of which the Supreme 
Court in 1626 condemns, and declares Earl ‘Robert’s 
right under the 9th jDec. charter absolute. But 
might prevailed, and the heirs of Mar, after repeated 
protests, stood excluded and the Kings of Scotland 
granted the Earldom to members of their own family 
and others till the reign of Queen Mary. 

The distinct acknowledgment of the here- 
ditary right to the dignity and lands of Ma 
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of the heirs of the Countess Isabel, and their 
restitution in-1565 by Queen Mary’s charter, 
above quoted, were confirmed (Lord Chelms- 
ford says, “barely confirmed”) by an Act 
of Parliament in 1587, declaring that— 

Isabel, Countess of Mar (1404), was heritabl 
, infeft ix al] and whole the Earldom of Mar and Lord- 
ship of Garioch, and Robert, Earl of Mar, was heir 
to said Isabel, and John, Earl of Mar (in 1565), heir 
to said Robert, Earl of Mar, and heir by progress to 
said Countess Isabel, hath the undoubted heritable 
ight as if cmmediate heir to said Isabel or Robert, Earl 
of Mar, her heir,” &c., &e- 

In spite of these formal and conclusive 
recognitions by the Queen and Parliament 
of the continued existence of the ancient 
dignity, their Lordships in 1875 assumed a 
new “creation in 1565,” though “without 
evidence of any kind” (as Lord Chelmsford 
admits), and further assumed, contrary to the 
old line, a restriction to heirs-male, which 
alone could suit Lord Kellie. It is sub- 
mitted that these assumptions are “ contra- 
dicted by all the surrounding circumstances,” 
to quote the words of the Law Officers of the 
Crown in 1874. Lord Redesdale says, “the 
new creation was probably by charter ;” but 
Lord Kellie, in his first printed “case” (p. 85), 
states, “It appears certain that Queen Mary 
granted 2o instrument relating to the dignity, 
the Act of 1587 and the Commissioners in 
1606 are wholly silent as to it, and the in- 
evitable conclusion is that none was granted.” 
Lord Chelmsford remarked, “it was probably 
by belting ;’ but Lord Kellie’s counsel said 
he “would rather be excused entering into that 
mode.” Their Lordships are equally puzzled 
to find the mode of creation as they are to 
find any record of its existence. 

It has been sought to treat Queen Mary’s 
restoration, the Act of 1587, and all else con- 
firming it, as relating only to the /ands, but 
in those days the comitatus embraced the 
dignity. Ina “ Return to House of Lords, by 
the Lords of Session, 1739,” it is shown that 
“before James VI. titles of honour were 
always conferred by erecting lands into Earl- 
doms and Lordships, and conferring them 
on the grantee.” In the Sutherland case 
(1771) it was ruled that “ when Peerages were 
territorial the heir succeeded and took both 
estate and honour.” Lord Loughborough, too, 
in the Moray case (1793) regarded it as in- 
disputable that Queen’s Mary’s charter of 





restoration embraced the dignity of Mar ; and 
it may be added that among others, Caith- 
ness (1476) and Morton (1564) hold their 
dignities now by charters with no special 
reference to the honours. There being no 
patents or creations of honours apart from 
lands if 1565, and Queen Mary having re- 
stored “a// the lands” to the heirs general 
hereditarily of Earl Robert and the Countess 
Isabel (not restricted to heirs male) there 
was no mode left by which a new “creation of 
Mar in 1565,” with an altered line of suc- 
cession could have occurred ; nor was any 
needed, for Queen Mary recognised the in- 
heritance as existing in the persons of the 
heirs of Robert and Isabel, and granted a 
charter for their recovery of “all the lands.” 

Lord Redesdale writes, ‘‘ Proof of the new 
creation is found in a letter from T. Ran- 
dolph,” which his lordship forgets that he 
himself, as chairman, excluded as evidence, 
while Lord Chelmsford made fun of it as “a 
gossiping letter.” Then Lord Redesdale 
urges as further proof that “more than a 
month elapsed in 1565 before Lord Mar sat 
as Earl,” and that “he sat as junior Earl.” 
His lordship appears unaware that, by the 
prevailing custom in Scotland, before sitting 
in Parliament it was necessaty even when 
sons succeeded fathers to adopt the process 
of infeftment, which, as Lord Hailes ob- 
served, caused a delay sometimes of years. 
Further, in the Sutherland case (1771), Lord 
Mansfield remarked, “ Nothing can be drawn 
from the entries before 1606, for the Peers 
were marked at random as they came earlier 
or later into the House;” and Lord Chelmsford, 
in 1875, said, “I lay no stress on precedence 
before the decreet of Ranking in 1606.” Bythe 
“ Minutes of Sederunts,” too, it is seen for 
instance that Arran, created two days before 
appeared as third Earl, and Sutherland, who 
dated long before, last ! 

The Peers of Scotland having no defined 
rank before 1606, was the cause of the 
famous Decreet of Ranking in that year, by 
Royal warrant. As expressed in the Decreet, 
“the evidence and documents were very 
diligently examined by the Commissioners, 
and the Peers were ranked only according to 
the verification of their antiquity then pro- 
duced.” As the Attorney-General, in 1874, 
pointed out : 
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The materials produced by Lord Mar were these, 
the charter Dec. 9, 1404, by Isabel, Countess of Mar, 
and King Robert’s charter oe it, the Act of 
Parliament of 1587, and the Retour of 1588 in which 


ou have a complete angst from Isabel to Robert, 
1438 and up to'the Earl of 1606, 

Lord Chelmsford asserts that the charter 
of the 12th August, and the resignation and 
re-grant in 1426 were kept from: the Com- 
missioners, and adds “there is nothing to 
impeach either of these,” forgetting that the 
former was (as Lord Redesdale said) “ille- 
gal,” that it was cancelled by that of the 9th 
December, and that the doings of 1426 (with 
the Act of 1457) were upset in 1565 and 1587. 

There were xo dates affixed by the Decreet, 
and there is xo authority for the supposed 
date 1457, the year when James II. illegally 
seized the Earldom from Earl Robert’s son. 
However, Mar was placed above Rothes, 
created in 1458, and at least a century 
before 1565,the dateoftheallegednewcreation, 
which if it had existed would have been fresh 
in the memory of many then living, but natu- 
rally it had 2o place among the Peers in 1606, 
being then unknown. Lord Redesdale states : 

The ranking sought for was obtained and a neces- 
sity arose for destroying all records which if afterwards 
discovered would take away that precedence. If the 
charter of Robert III. in a certain mem. (Min. p. 
331) granted a peerage Earldom to the Earl of Doug- 
las, or dealt with the comitatus unattached to a peer- 
age, it might be fatal to the ranking. Having 
obtained a ranking to which he was not entitled, the 
destruction of charters fatal to that ranking appears 
almost a n consequence, and the said mem. 
affords some evidence that such destruction took 
place; equally fatal would be a charter of new 
creation in 1565. 

When this mem. was put in evidence by 
Lord Kellie, Lord Redesdale observed “the 
charter in the mem. is not forthcoming,” and 
Lord Chelmsford said, “‘ there is nothing to 
show the subject of the charter which may 
have been totally unconnected with the Mar 
Earldom.” While Lord Mar in 1606 may 
be pardoned for producing before the Com- 
missioners (who were ranking not lands but 
titles) neither the said charter nor a charter 
of “creation in 1565,” which is not on record, 
and has never yet been heard of, Lord Re- 
desdale’s charging him with fraudulently de- 
stroying documents, and thus obtaining undue 
place over several Earls his seniors, needs no 


comment. 
(Zo be continued.) 


Ceramics of the Bncient . 
Britons. 
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Cay, IHIATEVER tends in any way to 
PV illustrate the state of the arts, and 
ch ys. to give greater insight into the 
modes of life, habits, sentiments, 
and occupations of our forefathers in the 
earlier ages of the population of this country, 
must of necessity be matter of interest to 
the general reader, while to the antiquary 
and to the student of history it becomes of 
paramount importance. Every scrap of in- 
formation- therefore, I opine, that can in any 
way throw light on any point connected with 
past history cannot but be acceptable to the 
readers of a magazine whose very name 
associates it with researches into the “dim 
far-off distance” of time, and links it in- 
separably with the consideration of each 
branch into which that subject can be 
divided. On the present occasion I pur- 
pose, very briefly, to speak of some of the 
more distinguishing features of the pottery 
which researches into the grave-mounds of 
the Celtic, or ancient British, period in our 
own country-have from time to time brought 
to light. By so doing I hope, in some small 
measure, to help to extend a knowledge of 
this most interesting and important branch of 
study. 

That the Ancient Briton well understood 
the principles of form and of ornament is 
abundantly evident from the many, and ex- 
tremely varied, examples of his pottery which 
have at one time or other, and in various 
localities, been exhumed. This, of course, 
was intuitive with him, and shows that his 
mind was endowed with a quick perception, 
and that his hands were equally ready in 
carrying out and giving substance to his 
thoughts. In the very earliest, the far-off 
prehistoric ages, far back into the dim. dis- 
tance of time, before clothing was worn, 
towns built, or the coming of Christianity even 
dreamed about, vessels of clay were made 
for sepulchral and other purposes, which, 
although people in our day are apt to descnit 
them as rude in form, rough in workmanship, 
coarse in material, and barbarous in attempt 
at ornamentation, will, when considered im 
relation to the primitive habits and surround- 
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ings of the people in those days as compared 
with the high state of civilisation and cul- 
ture which our artificers now enjoy, bear 
comparison with'the highest phases of modern 
art. 


In making this bold assertion let me guard 
against being misunderstood. I mean simply 
this : That taking into consideration the semi- 
barbarous state and condition of the Celtic 
population of this island some two or three 
thousand years ago, the form and the orna- 
mentation of their clay vessels was, to say 
the very least, as creditable to ¢hem, at that 
time, as are, at the present hour, the very 
finest decorations that adorn and give value 
to the most sumptuous of our services and 
vases, to ~s with our highly-cultivated minds, 
our scientific attainments, our marvellous ap- 
pliances, and all the myriad advantages which 
the highest phases of civilisation and educa- 
tion have gathered around us. TZhey, the 
aborigines of our island, possessed a natural, 
an intuitive taste for decoration, and it is to 
that taste, which has been gradually culti- 
vated and extended during all these long ages 
of time, that we owe now our proud pre- 
eminence as an art-producing people. The 
germ of art, which was an innate gift with 
them, gradually expanded itself and became 
refined as ages rolled on, untilit has become 
fully developed as. we now sée it ; and I am 
fearless in asserting that, taking all surround- 
ings and circumstances into careful considera- 
tion, as much credit and admiration is due to 
the semi-savage for what. 4e did in the sadly 
mis-called ‘“ dark ages,” as is due to the most 
skilled and accomplished art-worker of the 
age in which we live. ‘To the semi-barbarian 
art was a natural gift, an impulse, if you will ; 
he did his best with the rough materials 
and the rougher surroundings of his nature, 
and we owe to him and those of his pro- 
ductions which have come down to us much 
that is important, useful, and valuable. 

Both in the clay of which the body is 
composed, in size, in form, in purposes for 
which intended, and in degrees and. style of 
decoration, the pottery of the Ancient 
Britons varies considerably, partly through 
locality, and partly, there can be no doubt, 
through tribal peculiarity. Those presumed 
to be the oldest are of coarse clay mixed 
with sand and small pebbles ; the later ones 





are of a somewhat less clumsy character 
and, besides being in some cases made 
of a finer kind of clay, are occasionally 
characterised by a more elaborate species of 
decoration. ‘The whole of the vessels of 
this period are wrought entirely by hand, no 
vestige of the use of the wheel in any in- 
stance having been found; and, although 
simple and even severe in their general out- 
line, they are often (and necessarily so) thick 
and clumsy in “body.” Having been baked 
on the funeral pyre the cinerary urns are 
often very imperfectly fired. From this im- 
perfect firing, as I have on another occasion 
written, the vessels of this period are usually 
called “sun-baked,” or “sun-dried ;” but 
this I long ago showed is a grave error. If 
they were “sun-baked” only, their burial in 
the earth—and the tumuli wherein, some two 
thousand years ago, they were deposited, and 
where they have all that time rémained— 
would soon soften them, and they would, 
ages ago, have returned to their old clayey con- 
sistency. As it is, the urns remain of their 
original form ; and although, from imperfect 
baking, they are sometimes found’ partially 
softened, they soon regain their original hard- 
ness. They bear abundant evidi of the 
action of fire; and are, indeed, sometimes 
sufficiently-burned for the clay to have at- 
tained a red. colour—a result which no “ sun- 
baking” could produce. . They are mostly of 
a brown colour outside, and almost black in 
texture, and many of the cinerary urns bear 
internal and unmistakable evidence of having 
been filled with the burnt bones and ashes of 
the deceased, while those ashes were of a 
glowing and intense heat. They were, most 
probably, fashioned by the females of the 
tribe, on the death of their relative, from the 
clay to be found nearest to the spot, and 
baked on or by the funeral pyre, and then 
filled with the yet burning and glowing ashes 
of the dead. 

The vessels of the Celtic period have, for 
convenience of reference and description, 
been divided into four classes—viz., 1. Sepud- 
chral or Cinerary Urns, which have been 
made for the purpose of holding, or being 
inverted over, burnt human bones; 2. Drink- 
ing Cups, which are supposed to have been 
intended to hold some kind of liquid to 
be placed beside the dead body; 3. Food 
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Vessels, which, in like manner, are supposed 
to have contained some offering of food to 
be placed with the body ; and, 4. /mmolation 
Urns, or, as called by Sir R. C. Hoare, and 
others who have followed him, Jucense Cups. 
These latter are very small vessels, found 
only with burnt bones, and very often con- 
taining them, placed either in the mouths of, 
or in close proximity to, the large cinerary 
urns; and I have no hesitation, although 
many theories as to their use have at one 
time or other been broached, in repeating 
my own belief that they were simply intended 
to receive the ashes of the infant, perhaps 


sacrificed at the death of its mother, and- 


made thus small to admit of being placed 


CINERARY URN, MONSALL DALE. 


within the larger urns in which the ashes of 
the parents were placed.. This being so, I 
ventured some years ago to name them “im- 
molation urns” instead of the older term of 
“incense cups” for the retention of which 
designation I fail to see any reason. 

The cinerary or sepulchral urns vary much 
both in size, in form, in material, and in 
ornamentation, and, as a rule, they differ 
also according to the various tribes to which 
they may be ascribed. Those which, from the 
fact of their not unfrequently containing flint 
implements along with the burnt bones, and 
often calcined with them, are considered to 
be the oldest, range from nine or ten to 


fifteen or eighteen inches in height; whilst 
those supposed to be of a later period, when 
cremation had again become general, are of 
a smaller size, and usually of a somewhat 
finer texture; they now and then contain 
objects of bronze, while flints are very rarely 
seen in them. In form the cinerary urns are 
frequently wide at the mouth, with a deep, 
overlapping rim, or lip; while others are 
devoid of this characteristic. Sometimes 
they approach to what may be termed “‘flower- 
pot” shape, with encircling bands, while 
others again are contracted inwardly at the 
mouth by curved rims ; some also are looped, 
having somewhat like small rude attempts at 
handles, at the sides. 
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DRINKING CUP, MONSALL DALE, 


The drinking cups—the most highly ornate 
of any of the pottery—are usually tall in pro- 
portion to their diameter, globular in_ the 
lower half, contracted in the middle, and ex- 
panding at the mouth; but their outline, 
severe in its very simplicity, is always good, 
and often pure and elegant in the extreme. 
Some indeed (notably examples from Gospel 
Hillock and Roundway Hill) are of the true 
and exact undulating curve made famous by 
Hogarth as his “line of beauty.” In some 
of these vessels an incrustation, which is con- 
jectured to be produced by the drying up of 
the liquid they had contained, is clearly 
discernible on the inner surface. 

The so-called food vessels vary at least as 
much as the cinerary urns, both in form 
and size, and, like the drinking cups, are 
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often elaborate in point of decoration. 
Small at the base, they usually swell out 
ually to the middle or the rim, and are 
ften wider at the mouth than they are in 
height. ‘They often bear encircling raised or 
sunk bands, and in the latter are occasionally 
seen loops and sometimes imperforate bosses, 
more or less developed. 

The immolation urns (or so-called incense 
cups) vary in form from the plain “salt-cellar” 
shape to the more elaborately rimmed vase, 
and occasionally even they approach to the 
form of the modern tea-cup. In size they 
vary from about an inch and a half to three 
inches in height, and they are not unfrequently 
perforated in one, two, or more places, and 
in some rare instances have handles, 


FOOD VESSEL, HAY TOP. 


The distinguishing feature of the orna- 
mentation of Celtic pottery is a singular 
variety of combinations of straight or curved 
lines, produced in various ways, and always 
with good effect. Zig-zag, or herring-bone 
patterns, in great diversity; ‘reticulated, 
lozenge, and square patterns; upright, hori- 
zontal, encircling, and diagonal lines and 
divisions ; dots and other punctures; and 
impressed knots, form the great bulk of the 
decorations. 

These lines, forming an almost endless 
variety of patterns, more or less elaborate, 
and of different degress of “ finish,” have in 
some instances been made by scratching on 
the soft clay with a small piece of stick ; 
Others are more clearly and deeply incised, 


and bear almost unmistakable evidence of 
having been formed by a flake of flint ; 
others are formed by pressing into the clay 
pieces of wood or bone, which have been 
cut or notched in a variety of ways; others, 
again, by a series of puncturings simply pro- 
duced by pressing the end or point of a 
piece of stick into the clay, so as to form 


lines or interlacing of dots, varying, of course, 


IMMOLATION URN FROM DORSETSHIRE. 


in form and size and character, according to 
the “punch” that was used; and. others, 
again, were formed by simply pressing into 
the pliant clay the finger or thumb nails of 
the operator. By far the greater part of the 
patterns have, however, been produced by 
impressing twisted thongs into. the pliant 
clay, sometimes, indeed most commonly, in 
lines, but occasionally, after being tied in 


IMMOLATION URN, WETTON, 


knots or twisted into a circle. These 
“tools,” if such primitive and simple appli- 
ances ought to be dignified with such a 
name, have been most commonly thongs— 
i.¢., strips of hide—twisted with the fingers, 
and so pressed into the surface of. the 
vessel; but not in a few instances a kind of 
string—é.c., vegetable fibres of some kind— 
twisted together, has been used, and even 
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this has in some cases been elaborated into 
two or more strands twisted together. 

It would be impossible, by words only, to 
convey to my readers even a tolerably clear, 
much less an accurate, idea of the styles of 
the ornamentation which our Celtic fore- 
fathers were so lavish in introducing upon 
their fictile vessels ; but it is not too much to 
say that the dawnings of art there exhibited 
are the very germs from- which have sprung 
and grown and developed the creations 
of modern designers and manufacturers. 

Perhaps I have said enough to awaken 
increased attention to the peculiarities, the 
characteristic features, and the early prin- 
ciples of dee eae on the ceramics of 
the ancient Britons, and to claim for that 
people a somewhat higher standard of en- 
lightenment than is generally accorded to 
them. We owe far more in the way of 
design to “savage races,” as we in our 
lamentable ignorance call them, than most 
people imagine ; and it is surely not too 
much to say that the very rudiments of most 
of the best geometrical and other designs of 
our own far-advanced day may be found in 
their severe simplicity on the pottery and 
other remains of our Celtic forefathers, who 
lived and moved and had their being three 
thousand years before we, who pride our- 
selves on our originality and high attain- 
ments in art, were born or thought of. 

LLEWELLYNN JEWITT,.F.S.A., &c. 


On Colour in. FolkMedicine. 


2 —_—_—_— 

wT has-been remarked by Pettigrew 

my that the assumed connection of 

the properties of substances with 

their colour is an opinion of great 

antiquity. Red was regarded as representing 
heat, and therefore itself in a manner heat ; 
white as representing cold, and therefore cold 
in itself. And this superstition was not of one 
people, or of one land. Red flowers were 
given for disorders of the blood, and yellow 
for those of the liver. {We find,” says 
Pettigrew, who accumulated much curious 
historical information on this point, “that in 
small-pox red bed-coverings were employed 
with the view of bringing the pustules to the 


surface of the body.” The bed-furniture, 
John of Gaddesden directed, when the son of 
Edward II. was sick of the small-pox, should 
be red; and so successful, apparently, was his 
mode of treatment that the Prince completely 
recovered, and bore no mark of his danger- 
ous illness. So, at the close of the last cen- 
tury, the Emperor Francis I., when suffering 
from the same disease, was rolled up ina 
scarlet cloth. But this case was not attended 
with so much success, for the Emperor died, 
A Japanese authority has also been called in 
who testifies to the children of the Royal 
house, when they were attacked by small-pox, 
being laid in chathbers where bed and walls 
were alike covered with red, and all who 
approached must be clothed in scarlet.* 

If red colours were useful in cases of sick- 
ness, it must be because they were obnoxious 
to evil spirits. To the present day, in China, 
red cloth is worn in the pockets, and red silk 
braided in the hair of children; and of a 
written charm Dennys says, “ the charm here 
given. was Written on red ‘paper, that colour 
being supposed to be peculiarly obnoxious to — 
evil spirits.” It is for this reason probably 
that red {was so liberally used at. the death 
of a New.Zealander. His house was painted 
red; whefever ¢afu was laid, a post was 
erected and painted red; at whatever spot 
the corpse might rest a stone, or-rock, or tree 
at hand was painted red; and if the corpse 
was conveyed. by water, when it had been 
taken ashore at its destination it was painted 
red before it was abandoned. ‘+ When the 
halrunga took place, the scraped bones of. 
the chief thus ornamented, and wrapped in 
a red-stained mat, were deposited in a box or 
bowl smeared with the sacred colour and 
placed in a painted tomb. Near his: final 
resting-place. a lofty and elaborately carved 
monument was erected to his memory; this 
was also the tiki which was thus. coloured.”} 
The guardians of the ryot’s fields in Southern 
India—the four or five standing stones—are 
daubed with red paint, and Shasti’s proper 
image is a rough stone smeared with the same 


* Pettigrew, ‘‘On Superstitions connected with the 
History and Practice of Medicine and Surgery, 
he Denays, ‘Folk-lore of China,” 54 

ennys, ‘‘ Folk-lore of China,” p. 54. 

t Taylor, ‘‘ New Zealand and the New Zealanders,” 

p- 95. Lubbock, ‘ Origin of Civilisation,” p. 207. 
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colour.* Red was also,we learn from Merolla, 
a sacred colour in Congo.t It would seem, 
from a passage quoted by Dalyell, that red 
played an important part in the symbolical 
destruction of an enemy in India,} and it is 
curious in this connection to note that the 
ghosts of suicides are distinguished in China 
by wearing red silk handkerchiefs.§ 

It is not, therefore, surprising to find that red 
cords and red bands play an important part 
in modern folk-lore. In the West Indies a 
little bit of scarlet cloth, however narrow a 
strip, round the neck, will keep off the hoop- 
ing-cough ;|| and many centuries ago, in Eng- 
land, we read that, for a lunatic, one should 
take of the clove wort (Ranunculus acris) 
“and wreathe it with a red thread about the 
man’s swere (neck) when the moon is on the 
wane in the month which is called April; soon 
he will be healed." In the present day, to 
prevent nose-bleeding, people are told to 
wear a skein of scarlet silk thread round the 
neck, tied with nine knots down the front ; 


_ if the patient isa man, the silk being put on 


and the knots tied by a woman, and, if the 
patient is a woman, then these good services 
being rendered her by a man.** In the 
West of Scotland it is common, or was so, to 
wrap a piece of red flannel round the neck 
of a child in order to ward off the hooping- 
cough. The virtue, our informant is careful 
to tell us, “lay not in the flannel, but in the 
red colour. Red wasa colour symbolical of 
triumph and victory over all enemies.”tt We 
have evidence of the even recent use of 
scarlet, with a sympathetic purpose, in the 
testimony of a correspondent of Votes and 
Queries, who writes: ‘‘ When I was a pupil at 
St. Bartholomew’s, forty years ago, one of 
our lecturers used to say that within a recent 
period there were exposed for sale, in a shop 
m Fleet Street, red tongues—z.z., tongues of 
red cloth—to tie round the throats of patients 
suffering from scarlet fever.”{{ Salmuth men- 

* Tylor, ‘‘ Primiti ” ii. p. 150. 

Reet cient 

é Dalyell, ‘‘Darker Superstitions of Scotland,” p. 
‘ § Dennys, ‘‘ Folk-lore of China,” p. 75. 

|| Branch, Contemporary Review, October, 1875. 

I “Saxon Leechdoms,” i, p- 101. 


** “East Anglican,” vol. ii. 
PA ue: ‘* Folk-lore of the West.of Scotland,” 


Pp. 99. 
+t Notesand Queries, Fifth Series, xi. p. 166. 


tioned the use of red coral beat up with 
oaken leaves in the transference of an ail- 
ment.* Even the jasper owes its high re- 
putation for stopping hemorrhage to its 
blood-red colour, and Boetius de Boot relates 
a marvellous story thereanent.t 

The virtues of the sanguine colour even 
applied to animals ; for in Aberdeenshire it 
was a common practice with the housewife 
to tie a piece of red worsted thread round 
the cows’ tails before turning them out for 
the first time in the season to grass. It 
secured the cattle from the evil eye, elf shots, 
and other dangers. Further afield we find, 
possibly because, as Mr. Kelly says, “red 
thread is typical of lightning,”§ in Carinthia 
a red cloth is laid upon the churn when it is 
in use, to prevent the milk from being be- 
witched and yielding no butter.| 

It is, however, to blue that we should have 
expected to find in Christian Europe the most 
power attributed. It was the colour of the 
Virgin, and therefore holy; it is the sky colour, 
it was the Druids’ sacred colour, and yet it is 
remarkable that the mention of it in connec- 
tion with folk-medicine is so scanty. In 
1635, a man in the Orkney Islands was, we 
are led to believe, utterly ruined by nine 
knots cast on a blue thread, and given to his 
sister. Wej{can understand this, for if a 
colour possessed mysterious properties, it was 
quite as certain that they would be diverted, 
if possible, into channels of hurt, as of 
healing. On the banks of- the Ale 
and the Teviot to the present day, how- 
ever, the women have a custom of wearing 
round their necks blue woollen threads or 
cords till they wean their children, doing this 
for the purpose of averting ephemeral fevers. 
These are handed down from mother to 
daughter, and esteemed in proportion to their 
antiquity. Probably these threads had _origi- 
nally received some blessing or charm**, and 
this we should suppose to have been the 
properly coloured thread to receive such a 

* Pettigrew, p. 77. 

ie De Lapid ct Gem,” lib. ii. cap. 102, quoted in 
Pettigrew, p. 82. 

t ‘Choice Notes,” p. 24. 

§ Kelly, ‘‘ Indo-European Tradition and Folk- 
lore,” p. 147; cf. Grimm, i. 148. 

| Ibid. p. 233. 

I “ Rec. Ork.” p. 97, quoted in Dalyell, p. 307. 

** Henderson, ‘‘Folk-lore of the Northern Coun- 
ties,” p. 20. 
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blessing,—for was not blue the Virgin’s own 
colour? We have therefore here two illustra- 
tions of the current of the people’s thoughts. 
In the Orkneys, the blue thread was used for 
anevil purpose, becausesucha colour savoured 
of ‘ Popery” and priests ; in the northern 
counties it was used as a sovereign charm, 
because the remembrance of its once pre- 
eminent nature still survived in the minds 
of those who wore it unconsciously, though 
still actively influencing their thoughts. In 
the same way, perhaps, we respect the virtues 
of the red threads, because, as Mr. Conway 
puts it, “red is sacred in one direction as 
symbolising the blood of Christ,”* and again, 
as jn Shropshire, refuse to allow a red-haired 
man to be first-afoot on New Year’s Day, “ or 
there’ll be a death in it afore the year’s out,”} 
because red again is “the colour of Judas,who 
betrayed that blood.” In German folk-lore 
the lightning is represented as blue, Grimm 
quoting from a Prussian tale, “‘der mit der 
blauen peitsche verfolgt den teufel,” z.¢., the 
giants. The blue flame:was held especially 
sacred on this account, the North Frisians 
swearing “donners bloskén help!” and Schart- 
lin’s curse was “ blau feuer !’ f 

Turning to yellow, we find that charms 

written on yellow paper are quite as numerous 
in China as those written on. red, for yellow 
is the imperial colour ; one of the five recog- 
nised in the Chinese cosmogony, and a 
peculiar virtue therefore attaches to it; the 
Chinese genii, further, use the yellow heron 
(Hwang kuh ko), as an aérial courser.§ In 
Africa, again, Cameron met a communicative 
native who told the party that the six circlets 
of skin on his left wrist were of elephant’s hide, 
and denoted the number he had killed. 
“This induced me to inquire whether the 
yellow ones on his right wrist were trophies 
of lions he had killed, but he replied, ‘ Oh, 
no! goat’s skin, worn as a fetish.’”|| The 
demon of jaundice, says Conway, is generally, 
when exorcised, consigned to yellow parrots, 
and inflammation to red or scarlet weeds.4 

Ag Conway, ‘‘ Demonology and Devil-lore,” ii. p. 
254. 

+ Notes and Queries, fifth series, iii. p. 465. 
. } Grimm, “ Deutsche Mythologie, i. p. 148. 
" § Dennys, ‘‘ Folk-lore of China,” pp. 54, 82. - 

| Cameron, ‘‘ Across Africa,” i, p. 100. 


Phy Conway, ‘‘Demonology and Devil-lore,” i, p: 
2 de 


For illustration of the use of black and white 
in folk-medicine, we can go back to the 
Assyrians. 

I. Take a white cloth. In it place the marnit, 

- In the sick man’s right hand ; 

. And take a black cloth, 

Wrap it round his left hand. 

- Then all the evil spirits 

And the sins which he has committed 
. Shall quit their hold of him, 

And shall never return. 

This has been explained thus—by the 
black cloth in the left hand, the dying man 
repudiates all his former evil deeds, and he 
symbolises his trust in holiness by the white 
cloth in the right hand.* In aricient Ger- 
many white sacrifices were generally consi- 
dered the most acceptable, but the water spirit 
demanded a black lamb, and a black lamb 
and a black cat were offered to the huldres.t 

In England, the black cat was the chosen 
familiar of the witches, and on this account 
probably figures so prominently in all tales of 
darkness. In North Hants, to cure a stye 
in the eye, you are told to pluck one hair 
from the tail of a black cat, on the first night 
of new moon, and rub it nine times over the 
stye ;t the blood of a black cat, taken from 
its tail, was frequently used by old women 
for shingles (herpes). It was smeared over 
the place affected, but in the onlycaseof which 
we have authentic record it caused consider- 
able mischief. A three-coloured cat is said 
to be a protection against fire, but a black 
one is credited in rather a vague way with 
curing epilepsy, and protecting gardens.|| 

Jones Gerner, according to the Kirk Session 
Record of St..Cuthbert’s, gave “drinkes of black 
henis aiges and aquanite to sundrie persons 
that had the hert aikandes,”{ and Caldcleugh 
testified to the blood of a black lamb being 
administered for erysipelasiin SouthAmerica.** 
In Guinea, the fetish woman orders a white 
cock to be killed, when she is consulted 
about a man’s disease ;}+ but the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, like the Irish of the fourteenth cen- 


* ** Records of the Past,” iii. p. 140. 
Grimm, ‘‘ Deutsche Mythologie,” i. p. 445 oF 
Stallybrass, i. 54. 
$ ‘*Choice Notes,” p. 12, 
§ Turner, ‘‘ Diseases of the Skin,” p. 79. rs 
|| Conway, “ Demonology and Devil-lore,” 313-1: P- 
‘I Dalyell, ‘‘ Darker Superstitions,” p. 116. 
west Caldel h, “ Travels,” ii. p. 212. 
+t Tylor, ‘Primitive Culture,” ii, p, 123. 
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tury,* are said to sacrifice red cocks. Sotoo 
did Christian Levingston by Christian Said- 
ler’s counsel, “get a reid (red) cock, quhilk 
scho slew, and tuke the blude of it, and scho 
bake a bannock theirof with floure, and give 
the said Andro to eit of it, quhilk he could 
not prief.” 

A cake of the meat ofa white hound, baked 
with meal, was recommended by the leeches 
for convulsions ;{ but to meet a white horse 
without spitting at it (which averts all evil 
consequences), is considered very unlucky in 
the Midland Counties, and to see a white 
mouse run across a room is a sure sign of 
—— mortality to Northamptonshire 
folk. 

Agrimony and black sheep’s grease were 
employed in combination, and for “ dint ofan 
ill wind” (Perth Kirk Session Record, 1623), 
black wool and butter were prescribed, pro- 
bably for unction, and blackwool, olive oil 
and eggs fora cold. Dalyell, who notes these 
remedies, mentions|| that when he was re- 
covering from a dangerous fever in the spring 
of 1826, an estimable relative presented him 
with some black wool to put in his ears, as a 
preservative from deafness. He availed him- 
self eagerly of the gift, but declared that he 


would abstain from declaring its efficacy. 
The intention here was kindly enough, and 
if the remedy was not successful, I may re- 
mind my readers,— 
Seven times tried that judgment is 
That zever choose amiss, 
WiLu1AM GEORGE BLAcK. 


a 
Hotes on some Wortbern 
Minsters, 


By MACKENziE E. C. WALcoTT, B.D., F.S.A., 
Precentor of Chichester, 

j] HE winter of our discontent” was not 
“made glorious summer,” even by 
ramblings amongst the religious 
houses of Yorkshire, during the sad 

and unprecedented wet season of last year. 
However, in fitful glimpses of better weather, 


* Croker, “ Researches in the South of Ireland.” 

t Dalyell, p. 86. 

+ “Early English Leechdoms,” i. p. 365. 
_§“*Choice Notes,” p. 12. Notes and Queries, First 
= “y 451. {| Dalyell, p. 115. 


often alas! treacherous and ending in getting 
one’s clothes wet, and drying them again, I 
ventured out of the beaten track, sometimes 
across the Northumbrian moors, and some- 
times partially by means of the tedious 
Durham railways, to make notes further 
afield. The results of a few of these visits 
may interest some of the readers of THE 
ANTIQUARY. Eo 

It would be a good work if local Archzo- 
logical societies would divert some of their 
funds, supplemented by more general sub- 
scriptions, to the exhumation of the monastic 
remains which they visit in their annual ex- 
cursions. There are many abbeys which re- 
quire only a moderate application of the 
spade and pickaxe, under competent super- 
vision, in order to reveal in a few weeks more 
than the hardest study of years can disinter 
from documents or books. 

The Premonstratensian houses were dis- 
tinguished by their simplicity and absence 
of ornament, their wonted moderation, or 
“modesty,” as the phrase runs in the 
Papal Bull for the projected abbey of Arch- 
bishop Hubert Walter at Lambeth, in 
1202 [Aun. Winton, s. a.°|. The general 
characteristics are an aisleless choir, and a 
nave with a single north aisle, as at Torre, 
Shap, Cockersand, and Easby, a feature 
shared by the Austin Canons’ churches at 
Bolton, Kirkham, Newstead, and some other 
places. ‘The transept usually had eastern 
chapels. Leiston and Coverham had double 
aisles to the nave. Like the Cistercian houses, 
their churches were dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, and they divided their chapter houses 
into alleys. Cockersand, however, has a 
polygonal shape, to which Margam offers a 
parallel. a 

The pedigree in England is thus given in 
the Register of the Order [S/oane MS., 4934]. 
William of Wyrcestre, gives a list of those 
existing in 1478 [/tiner. 360-2]. 

These abbeys were built on lonely sites and 
in unfrequented solitudes; but as households 
of farm labourers grew up around them the 
abbey became the town to the village; and 
its nave their place of worship. The sound of 
Divine service is still heard at Blanchland and 
Beauchief, but a heavier storm of ruin has 
swept over the buildings of this Order than 
that which laid others level with the soil. 

i 
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CovERHAM ABBEY. PRAMONSTRATEN- 

SIAN CANONS. 

There is a railway station at Leybourne, 
and an omnibus to Middleham (two miles off), 
meets the early train. Coverham Abbey, 
founded in 1214, lies across the moorland at 
a distance of about two miles; the site is 
almost entirely covered with agricultural im- 
plements and a kitchen garden. The eastern 
arm (once so famous amongst the choirs of 
England for the fine singing of the White 
Canons) retains only its eastern wall. It was 
aisleless ; from a traditional account of sundry 
bases of Shafts found on the north side it was, 
probably, vaulted; the church in 1321 was 
burned by the Scots. The view given by 
Coney in the Monasticon, and the still more 
complete one engraved in Grose’s Antiquities, 
1774, and in Boswell’s Ruins, 1786, show the 
north wall of this arm, the north wing of the 
transept, and four arches of the southern 
arcade of the nave, as then standing. Even 
in 1854 they still existed. Now only the 
western side with two lancets, part of the 
north front of the transept, the west wall of the 
south wing and two bays of the nave, remain, 
with a portion of the western front, a window 
of the north aisle, and the bases of the 
entrance doorway. The church was 152 feet 
long, the nave 82 x 50 feet, and the transept 
go x 25 feet. The effigies of knights in coats 
of mail and a torso have been removed to the 
site of the refectory. A fragment of the 
infirmary remains on the south-east of the 
presbytery. A considerable portion of the 
cellarer’s hall over an undercroft retains a 


W. Dereham Hales loweil 


| 
Dureford 
bef. 1217 


Dodlord 

cell 
large Perpendicular window on the west, and 
two doorways on the east side. One of these 
is rich in design, with bands of flowers, the 











COVERHAM ABBEY. 


C Cellarer’s Hall 
D Portions destroyed 


A Garth E_ Gate House 


Bb Refectory 


holy monogram, a falcon, the letter “ A” and 
a mouldering inscription of the time of 
Abbot Thomas Honfield, who erected these 
buildings in 1508 [W. Sones Barker, Thre 
Days in Wensleydale, 1854, p. 138}. 

‘The parish church, an unusual adjunct 
to a Premonstratensian Abbey, but found 
also at Dale and Easby, stands on a hill out- 
side the remains of the great western gate- 
house, which has a fine round arch. Many 
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carved stones are worked into the walls of 
the modern buildings round about, and, like 
the effigies, are engraved in “ Whitaker's 
Richmondshire.” 


ATHELSTAN OR EGGLESTON ABBEY. 


The Premonstratensian Abbey of Eggles- 
ton, locally called Athelstan, is about two 
miles from Barnard Castle, and several miles 
from the village of Eggleston near Romald 
Kirk. ‘“ Eggleston’s grey ruins” are beauti- 
fully situated on a hill overlooking the rocky 
wooded course of the Tees. The church of 
the 13th century was\aisleless, and cruciform, 
with chapels to the transept. It measures 
158x 35 feet, dimensions which conflict 
with Sir Walter Scott’s description of the 
“wide chancel” in Rokeby— 


- . « « . The tumult broad 
That to the crowded abbey flowed 
And poured as with an ocean’s sound 
Into the church’s ample bound. 
The reverend pile lay wild and waste, 
Profaned, dishonoured, and defaced, 
Though storied lattices no more 
In softened light the sunbeams pour 
Gilding the Gothic sculpture rich 
Of shrine, and monument, and niche, 
For dark fanaticism rent 
Altar, and sc: and monument, 
And peasant hands the tombs o’erthrew 
Of Bowes, of Rokeby, and Fitzhugh. 

ee, ss oat 


All eyes upon the gateway hun; 
When through the Gothic arch 
A horseman armed, ; 
Three bounds that noble courser gave 
¢ first rea the central nave, 
The second cleared the chancel wide. = 
(Canio vi. st. xxxii. 


ere sprung 


“The central nave” is aisleless, and its very 
low doorways could never have admitted 
a horseman and his steed. There was also 




















EGGLESTON ABBEY. 
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no shrine, but there is the unusual number 
of four aumbries on the east wall and 


sides of the altar-place. The transept is 
99 x35 feet; the south wall and chapels 
have disappeared ; at its junction with the 
nave there is a staircase which led to the tower 
in the south nave wall. The nave has no 
western entrance, but north-west and south- 
west doorways. In the north wall of the 
transept the doorway which led to the dormi- 
tory is still visible, and its undercroft and the 
sacristy remain in a mutilated condition. 
There are many interesting slabs lying in the 
nave. Good views of the Abbey are given in 
‘“‘Whitaker’s Richmondshire.” But alas! it 
now lies in utter neglect. 


BLANCHLAND ABBEY. 


The nearest station to Blanchland is at 
Stanhope. The railway from Witton for about 
ten miles skirts the winding stream of the 
Wear. The Abbey is reached by a journey 
of eight miles, as steep and wild and lonely 
as a traveller can traverse. However, the 
magnificent views across the heathery and 
gorse-clad moorlands of the misty valley 
depths, and ever changing vistas up Wear- 
dale and eastward to Edmond Byres, and 
the towering hills which close in the ex- 
pansive rolling landscape, amply beguile the 
way, and compensate for what would other- 
wise be slow and tedious even in a light cart 
drawn by a good and willing horse. The 
road from Hexham, distant 10 miles, is 
equally rough and longer. The Monastery 
lies down in a valley, watered by the Der- 
went and sheltered by hills. The Early 
English aisleless choir, 65 x 27 feet, north 
wing of the transept, with eastern chapels, 
36 x 27 feet, anda massive tower, 18 x 15 feet, 
occupying the same position as that of Foun- 
tains, still remain ; they were restored for wor- 
ship in 1752 by the trustees of Lord Crewe, 
as Dore was by Lord Scudamore in the seven- 
teenth century, and Brinkburne since 1852 by 
its present owner. The nave probably was 
destroyed by the Scots. The prior’s lodge 
and the undercroft of the cellarer’s hall, the 
lavatory and a trefoil-headed doorway, with 
some of the walls of the refectory, are still 
standing. The gate-house remains perfect. 
The tower had a large eastern porch ; three 
sedilia are in the south choir wall ; the Deco- 
rated chapels contain a drain and two slabs 
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of Abbots bearing the pastoral staff, and two 
of foresters, with horn, baldric and hanger, 
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BLANCHLAND ABBEY. 


A Tower E Sedilia H Cellarer’s Hall and 
B Porches K Lavatory Prior’s Lodge 
C Transept L Refectory J Gate House 
and the “artillery” of bow and arrows, 
symbols of the craft. When complete, the 
minster was 185 feet in length. 


Mount GRACE. 


The Carthusian Priory of SS. Mary and 
Nicholas, Mount Grace, lies about seven 
miles from Northallerton below the fine range 
of wooded heights of Arncliffe. There are two 
courts. The cloister garth on the north, 229 
feet square, was surrounded by the claustral 
buildings, with fifteen cells for the monks. 
On three sides, which had a pentice, several 
doorways and the hutches for the passage of 
the daily commons remain, and on the south 
there was an entry or covered passage to the 
church. In the south wall there is a lavatory, 
and near it the lower portion of the pulpit of 
the refectory projects from an upper story 
which seems to have been continued along 
the prior’s lodge. Each cell had a room with 
a fire-place, and a closet for tools, with a bed- 
room and oratory above them. The southern 
court, 270 feet square, retains portions of a 
large gabled building, 63 x 31 feet, on the south; 
the lower part of the gate-house on the 
west, and adjoining it, some remains of the 
guest-house, now built up in a more modern 
house. The aisleless church is of a peculiar 


form ; it consists of a very short nave, an 
aisleless transept with an eastern doorway in 
the south wing, a central tower 12 feet square 
with a staircase on one side, and on the other 
side the alley to the cloister court ; and east- 
ward, part of the wall of a choir, which has 
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small and late Perpendicular windows in the 
clerestory ; on the north side of the transept 
was the sacristy. The Monastery was founded 
in 1360, but the works were recommenced in 
1400. This is the most perfect example of 
a Carthusian Monastery which has been 
spared to us. I have given a plan of 
the Charterhouse, London, in a recent 
work.* There are some remains at Hinton 
and Witham, in Somerset, and the spade 
might easily reveal the foundations of Beau- 
vale, where the walls of the church. are 
standing.t The courts require to be levelled, 
and the mounds in the southern quadrangle 
might reveal some interesting features. Ad- 
mission is gained through a private dwelling- 
house. 






















* Church Work and Life in English Minsters, and 
the a Student’s Monasticon,” 2 vols. (Chatto & 
indus. 5 

+ William of Wycestre [/tin. p. 298] gives a brief 
description of King’s Shene, which will serve to illus- 
trate Mount Grace. le says the cloister on the east, 
south, west, and north contained about thirty mamses 
of the religious, and measured 200 paces on eitherside, 
probably somewhat less than 400 feet, the height of 
the wee fi was 9 feet. The nave without the choir 
measured 60 paces, about 120 feet, and was hung with 
tablets written in texthand, great and small, with 
inscriptions to stir devotion in Christian souls. 
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O.Lp MALTON. 


Of this Gilbertine Church the nave 
(originally 106 x 61 feet) has lost its north- 
west tower, its two eastern bays, all but two 
bays of the north aisle, with its doorway, and 
the whole of the south aisle, with the ex- 
ception of the doorway to the transept, the 
eastern processional doorway, and a water- 
stoup. The destruction followed on the Dis- 
solution. ‘The south-west tower and part of 
the central alley, still used for Divine service, 
remain, but the arches are built up. There 
is on the north an arcaded triforium, except 
in the three western bays, which have shallow, 
continuous, Perpendicular panelling; this 
feature, the unfinished pillar and closed wall 
adjoining the site of the north-west tower, 
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OLD MALTON. 


C SI 
D Refectory 


E Portions de- 


A Garth 
stroyed 


B Towers 
point to a period of reconstruction. More- 
over, one of the octagonal pillars has been 
coated with Perpendicular panelling, and 
round the capitals are two fragments of in- 
scriptions for Prior Bolton, with his rebus. 
“ Rogerus Prior,” Ovate pro bono statu Magis- 
tri F. +” (an unknown person). The pillars 
of the southern arcade are round, except two. 
The cloister garth was 99 feet square, and at 
the south-west angle is a vaulted undercroft of 
the refectory in two bays, 21 x 20 feet,’ with 
stairs in the corner, probably leading to the 
kitchen. The same feature, by a curious 
coincidence, occurs at Guisborough. The late 
misericords, now absurdly ranged across the 
modern east wall of the church, represent an 
ass with winged headgear, a monster lion- 
headed, a winged dragon, an owl, an eagle 
carrying a shield with a cross, a rabbit, a 
camel, and a quaintly-shaped pine-cone. 


( To be continued.) 


Book Plates. 


a) COLLECTOR* has opened a topic 
=| which must be interesting to all 
lovers of old books; and, as an 
enthusiast in that field, I beg 
your permission to add a few notes, pre- 
mising that in my rambles amongst the 
second-hand bookshops about London, I 
have accumulated a goodly stock of plates, 
many in duplicate, which I should be pleased 
to exchange for others. 
In the Gentleman's Magazine for June, 
1866, will be found an illustrated Article by 
John Leighton, F.S.A., entitled ‘“ Book 
Plates, Ancient and Modern, with Examples.” 
He gives, as the device chosen by David 
Garrick, the following excellent instructions 
to book borrowers: “La premitre chose 
qu’on doit faire quand on a emprunté un 
livre, c’est de le lire, afin de pouvoir le rendre 
plutét.” This sentence, taken from the 
fourth volume of “ Menagiana,” appears also 
to have pleased that wonderful collector of 
“unconsidered trifles,’” the learned and 
amusing G, A. Sala, as I find it beneath his 
monogram on his book-plate. 

What can be said of the taste of those who 
disfigure their books with labels containing 
such doggrel rhymes as— 

If thou art borrowed by a friend, 
Right welcome shall he be, 


To read, to study, not to lend, 
But to return to me. 


Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish learning’s store, 
But books I find, if often lent, 
Return to me no more. 
Others, less poetically inclined, give advice 
gratis, thus— 
Read slowly, pause frequently, 
Think seriously, 
Keep cleanly, return duly, 
, | With the corners of the leaves not turned down. 
Amongst the illustrations contained in Mr. 
Leighton’s Article, appears his own very 
artistic book-plate, with the legend— 
Johannes Leighton. 
Libros Y Amigos. 
Pocos y buenos. 
Motto—Light-on. 
Somewhat similar to the above is the 


* See aniz, p. 75. 
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sentence I have chosen from Goldsmith for 
my own collection, ‘Old Books, Old Wines, 
Old Friends.” Southey said in a letter to 
Coleridge, ‘‘ Old friends and old bodks are 
the best things that this world affords (I like 
old wine also), and in these I am richer than 
most men, the wine perhaps excepted.” I 
have never seen a book-plate of Robert 
Southey ; but, if he had had one, the above 
would certainly have been the most appro- 
priate inscription for that insatiable book- 
worm. Unfortunately dates are of rare 
occurrence on book-plates ; I have but two 
specimens, the handsome coat-of-arms of John 
Peachey, Esq., 1782, and the shield engraved 
by. Bewick for Thomas Bell, in 1797; 
the latter has already been mentioned by A 
CoLLector.—Leighton gives a few prior to 
1700, but specimens of these are rare ; it was 
not uncommon, however, for gentlemen to 
have blank shields printed, with scrolls be- 
neath for the motto to be filled in afterwards 
by hand. On the Continent fully engraved 
book-plates, designed by eminent artists, 
were early in use, especially in ecclesiastical 
libraries, during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Among the finest armorial specimens I 
have collected I have duplicates of the fol- 
lowing :—John Peachey, Esq., 1782 (Ne quis- 
quam serviat ense); James Martin, Many- 
down Park; James Bonnell, Esq. (Terris 
peregrinus et Hospes); Lord Auckland ; 
Joannes Skinner, A.M., Camerton (very 
handsome) ; Hugh Seymour Conway ; John 
Finch (Aperto vivere voto); Rev. F. P. 
Hodges (Dant Lucem Crescentibus orti.) ; 
Samuel Lichigaray; Charles Chapman 
(Perseveranti Dabitur); Christopher Cooke ; 
Maurice Hiller Goodman, Oare House. Of 
the single specimens the following are fine 
examples of design and engraving :—J. Dirk 
Vanderpant (vive ut vivas); Alexr. Watson 
(Insperata Floruit), this is very elegantly 
engraved, date about 1750; Edward Cow- 
per (inventor of the printing-machine) ; 
Pole Godfrey ; Rev. Orlando C. Balls, M.A., 
St. Cath. Coll., Cambridge (Fortuna non 
mutat genus); John Glen (Alta Pete.): (of 
this I have three varieties, one a pretty 
design representing an unicorn on a tablet 
overshadowed by trees); Andrew Hay 
(Spare nought); Sir George Strickland, 


Bart. (A la volonté de Dieu); William 
Hay (Serva Jugum);° Charles Herbert 
Cottrell, Esq. (Nec Temere, Nec Timide); 
‘Thomas Anson, Esq. (Nil Desperandum) ; 
the Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse (Mutare 
Sperno); Sir Abraham Hume, Bart. (True 
to the End); David Skene Napier (Sans 
Tache) ; Thomas Lumsden Strange (Be just 
and fear not); the Rev. Sir George Lee, 
Bart., Hartwell (Verum Atque Decens). 

In many cases there are coats-of-arms 
without names, and frequently without mot- 
toes. In one instance there is simply the 
following quotation from Lord Bacon on a 
flowered scroll, “‘ Reading maketh a full man ; 
conference a ready man ; and writing an exact 
man.” 

In damping a book-plate to remove it, 
care and patience should be exercised, as it 
not unfrequently happens that other plates of 
previous possessors may be found beneath, 
and the older they are the more fragile they 
become. 

Old friends, old wines, old books! All are 
good. But old friends die; and wines, if 
kept beyond a certain period, lose their 
strength and bouquet ; old books, however, 
never die, never lose their charms, and are 
ever fresh to those who love them. So, in 
the words of old Pynson, written nearly four 
centuries ago, “Styll am I besy bokes as- 
semblynge ; for to have plenty it is a 
pleasaunt thynge.” 

WALTER Hamitton, F.R.HLS. 


TOTO’ 
“By ook or by Crook,” 


Se ee . 


year 1866 the British 


SaAMN the 

wey = Archzeological Association held its 
twenty-third Annual Congress at 
Hastings, and of course, amongst 


other interesting places, visited Battle 
Abbey, so intimately connected with the 
famous Battle of Hastings, of which the 
above year was the 8o0oth Anniversary. 
Among the relics which were shown to the 
party on that occasion there were many -of 
great antiquity, but few connected with: the 
history of the monastic rule which had so 
long prevailed at this famous Abbey, and 
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lasted until the Dissolution. Mentioning this 
a few days afterwards, when on a visit to the 
late Lady Webster, whose husband, the then 
Sir Godfrey Webster, sold Battle Abbey to 
the present possessor, the Duke of Cleveland, 
to help to pay some of his gambling debts, her 
ladyship, who was still avery handsome lady as 
well as a most courteous hostess, told me she 
had in her possession some rare specimens 
of domestic and other articles, which she 
had been the means of recovering from the 
ruins of the earliest portions of the ancient 
edifice ; and showed me a goodly collec- 
tion of arms, metal work, vessels of all 
sorts, spoons, keys, locks, and coins, which 
all related to the time of the old Abbey’s 
grandeur and monastic sway, and with which 
I could not but feel particularly interested. 
One object there was, however, which Lady 
Webster especially prized, and which cer- 
tainly created a flood of recollections of, and 
speculations as to, the daily life of the 
monks, and the peculiarly archaic nature of 
their habits and religious doings ; this was 
the Abbot’s “ Flesh hook,” a long piece of 
bronze or iron with an open circular handle 
and three turned-up points like a small tri- 
dent, with which, after the fashion of the High 
Priest as mentioned in Holy Writ,* the Abbot 
took from the boiling cauldron and claimed 
for his share all the meat that adhered to it, 
and this before any of his brethren had the 
privilege or opportunity of helping them- 
selves. It was certainly a curious as well as 


suggestive article of antiquity; and all pre- - 


sent agreed with her ladyship in considering 
it one of the most curious relics of her 
medizeval museum. 

In talking over the subject the same even- 
ing at dinner, I ventured the opinion that 
in the use of the above implement by the 
heads of monastic houses, might be found 
the “unde derivatur” of the common but ill- 
understood phrase ‘‘by hook or by crook,” 
as the getting a good piece of meat was after 
all but a matter of chance, although some- 
thing out of the well-stocked and seething 
iron kettle was certain enough. Coupling 
the nature of the Abbot's office and his in- 
signia with it—viz., the crozier or crook 

* t Sam. ii. 13-14. See also Exod. xxvii. 2, xxviii. 


33 nen iv. 14; 1 Chron, xxviii. 17; 2 Chron. 
lv. 10, 





imitated from the shepherd’s well-known staff, 
of old, and which became the symbol of the 
guar¢ianship of man over man in after-times— 
it appeared natural enough to presume that 
the monks invented the term or expression 
“by hook or by crook,” especially in the 
first instance applying it to their Abbot's 
or High Priest’s performance with the flesh 
hodk, and then subsequently to any ordinary 
act which involved a certain amount of 
chance or difficulty in completing without 
that instrument. 

I well remember Lady Webster, and the 
company generally, being taken with the idea, 
and how her ladyship expressed herself so 
pleased at the notion as to say “‘it would give 
an additional value in her eyes to the relic 
in question for the future.” 

And now comes the object of this “note,” 
which I have the pleasure to communicate 
to THE ANTIQUARY, hoping that it may 
prove as successful in its career as I feel 
sure it must be useful and interesting to all 
connected with the pursuit or study of the 
ancient habits, customs, or manners of the 
world at large. 

I should much like to know what is 
thought of the above fanciful derivation 
of the expression “by hook or by crook,” or 
whether a more likely or better origin can be 
awarded to it by any one of your readers 
who may chance to light upon this com- 
thuuication. 

That it is a phrase of ancient date is very 
well understood, and one frequently referred 
to in old writings well known; it occurs 
twice in Spenser’s “‘ Faerie Queene,” as the 
following extracts from that famous poem will 
prove :— 

The which her sire had scrapt by hooke or crooke. 

B. V. c. ii. s, xxvii. 

and again— 
In hopes her to attaine by hooke or crooke. 
ill, 1, Vill. 

In a note to the above lines, in his volame 
of ‘Observations on Spenser’s ‘ Faerie 
Queene’” (Lond. : 1754), Tom Warton thus 
refers to the peculiar phrase of “‘ by hooke or 
crooke,” as used by the poet, who no doubt 
was well aware of its‘origin and exact meaning 
although both still remain unknown to us 
Jor a certainty :— 
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“The proverb of getting anything dy Aooke 
or by crooke is said to have arisen in the time 
of Charles I., when there were two learned 
judges, named Hooke and Crooke ; and a 
difficult cause was to be.gotten either by 
Hooke or by Crooke. But here is a proof 
thgt this proverb is much older than that 
time.” 

GeorcE R. Wricut, F.S.A. 

Junior Atheneum Club, Piccadilly, W. 


Se 
The 
Civil War in therefordsbire. 


— 


hae /ADERS of Hume and Clarendon 
| have, of course, a general know- 
ledge of the course of the Civil War; 


~ Dut few, we imagine, could have 
supposed, till the publication of Mr, Webb’s 
“Memorials of the Civil War as it Affected 
Herefordshire and the Adjoining Counties,”* 
to what an extent that war was localised from 
time to time in 
the western 
districts, where 
the wealth and 
broad acres of 
the Somersets 
and of many 
other influential 
noblemen and ae Se 
gentlemen was Eevee AK wo 
poured out like ~~ figs FO 
water in defence 
of the Stuart 
cause, whilst the Eastern counties as a whole 
were inclined to the side of the Parliament. 

Considering the tendency of the generous 
English mind to forgive and forget rapidly 
the wrongs of preceding’ generations, it is 
well that steps should be taken to prevent the 
memory of such a calamity as a “ Civil War” 
from fading away; and on this account our 
thanks are due to Mr. Webb for thus placing 
on permanent record a narrative of part at 

* ““Memorials of the Civil: War between King 
Charles I. and the Parliament. of “England as it 
Affected Herefordshire and the Adjoining Counties.” 
By the late Rev. John Webb, M.A., F.S.A. Edited 


and completed by the Rev. T. W. Webb, M.A., 
F.R.AS, 2 vols. 8vo, (Longmans, 1879.) 


Ment 


HOPTON CASTLE, 


least of the Great Rebellion, as its historian, 
Lord Clarendon, calls the war between King 
Charles and his people,—so far as it affec- 
ted that district of England in which his 
lot has been cast. There is great sense 
and truth, therefore, in Mr. Webb’s re- 
mark that ‘Separate histories of the counties 
of England agitated by the last Civil War 
may tend in some measure to revive this 
salutary lesson, by bringing it ‘home to men’s 
business and bosoms,’ and showing them 
where their ancestors’ dwellings were rifled 
and ruined, and their fields stained by 
the sword, how they were doomed to captivity 
or driven from their homes, without knowing 
where they were to hide their heads.” 

If Herefordshire as a county espoused 
the royal cause, the reasons of that espousal 
are not far to seek; and they are pleasantly 
and pictorially described by Mr. Webb in his 
first chapter, much of which might easily pass 
for the writing of Macaulay, so full is it of 
illustration and anecdote. The lofty hills, 
the bad roads, the agricultural and pastoral 
character of the people, and the close con- 

' nection be 
tween the land- 
lords and 
their tenants, 
all conspired 
to render the 
men of Here- 
fordshire averse 
to novelty and 
change, and in- 
clined them to 
follow in the 
wake of the 
Scudamores and: the Somersets, rather than 
to accept the teaching of Puritan divines 
at the bidding of the Harleys, who seem to 
have been nearly the only great Herefordshire 
family that opposed the King. 

Some of the episodes in these two volumes 
are of peculiar value to the careful student of 
history ; for, although in‘some few instances 
they do not exactly tally with the movements 
of the Royalist army and of the Court, as re- 
corded in the journals of the time, yet they 
are too clearly proved to be true for any one to 
doubt that the editors of cotemporary prints, 
the Weekly Intelligencer, the Perfect Occur- 
rencer, and the Perfect Diurnall, had either 
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been themselves largely deceived, or had 
assisted in deceiving others. We would refer 
more especially to the account of King 
Charles’s visit to Raglan Castle, in July, 
1645, in Mr. Webb’s second volume (pp. 
199-208), in proof of our assertion. We 
only regret that we have not space to extract 
these pages in their entirety, and to transfer 
them to our own columns. The two volumes, 
it may be added, are full to the brim of 
agreeable and sparkling anecdote. 
Amongst the places in Herefordshire which 
rose into note during this Civil War, as the 
scenes of sieges or engagements, were the 
castles of Wigmore, Goodrich, Hopton, and 
Brampton Bryan, and Walford Court; of most 
of these Mr. Webb gives. us interesting 
sketches in the shape of woodcut illustrations, 
three of which we are able to reproduce in 
our columns, by the courtesy of the author and 
his publishers. The two volumes. before us 
are also enriched with some ten or a dozen 
portraits of the Scudamores, Harleys, Wor- 
cesters, and Somersets, with autographs, &c., 
reproduced from old family portraits. by the 
aid of photography, and also with wood- 
cuts of old arms, agricultural implements, and 
other antiquities connected with Hereford- 
shire ; all of which will prove of interest to 
the Antiquarian reader. ‘There is along and 
elaborate appendix, consisting of original 
documents, and illustrated with ground-plans 
of the places named above, and of many others 
besides ; and the value of the work is largely 
augmented by a comprehensive index. 


KRISS 


‘Reviews. | 
The History of the Honourable Artillery Company. 
By Captain G. A. Raikrs. (Bentley & Son.) 

etree N two large octavo volumes Captain Raikes 
A Re has amassed together a vast amount of in- 
4 ee, formation concerning: the above famous 
Moe} corps, which, as he-tells us-in his_pre- 
face, is the most ancient military body or 

corps in the British empire, if not in the world. Be 
that as it may, its origin and early progress are suffi- 
ciently ancient to be “involved in obscurity.”| The 
Company has always been entirely distinct from all 
other military organisations, never belonging to the 
Militia, Yeomanry, or © Volunteers, or yet to the 
more ay a ae Bands. pao no = aa 
trol over it, for the “is suppo: neither 
capitation grant notaageld tor the public ‘the 
corps being entirely .self- ing and governed 
solely by Royal Warrants. e title of this ancient 
Company has long ceased fully to describe its com- 


position. The word “ Artillery,” in modern times, 
signifies ordnance only, whereas it was formerly 
applied to all kinds of offensive weapons, more 
especially to those used in Archery. It is in this 
sense that the word -Artillery is used in the Old 
Testament, where it appears (though only once) in our 
English version—namely, in rt Samuel xx, 

‘*And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, and 
said unto him, go, carry them to the city.” Hence 
alone it is evident that the term was applied to 
weapons which were in use long before the intro- 
duction of fire-arms. In 1537, Henry VIII. granted 
a patent to three persons, appointing them ‘Over. 
seers of the Science of Artillery” for long-bows, 
cross-bows, and hand-guns. They were to constitute 
a guild or fraternity for this purpose, with power to 
appoint officers, and to purchase lands, &c. The 
freemen of this guild or Company—called the Guild 
of St. George—were empowered to keep arms, and 
to exercise themselves in ing, In 1605, James I, 
granted a patent, intended, chiefly to insure the pre- 


servation of the shooting and practisi ounds around 
London, for the Artillery Com ee ai 
Commission was appointed by 

to accontion this oblect. 


y; and in 1633 a 
les I., still further 
In 1638, the Corporation 
of the ay of presented to the Company 
the plot of ground ever since called the Artillery 
Ground, near Moorfields, as.a field for military exer- 
cise; and here the Company to this day has had its 
head-quarters. 

Towards the close of 1639, the name of Captain 
Skippon, afterwards the well-known Major-General 
Skippon, commander of the London Trained Bands 
during the Civil War, appears ina recommendation 
of Charles I,, that he should be appointed “ Leader” 
of the Artillery Company. The year 1641 is memor- 
able as being the first in which any members of the 
Royal family joined the Company, and added their 
names to the long roll of distinguished members, On 
the 1st of June.in that year, Charles, Prince of 
Wales (afterwards Charles IL); Charles, Count 
Palatine and Duke of Bavaria ; and James, Duke 
of York (afterwards James II.), became members 
of the Company, under the title of “Captain-General.” 
William III. was made Captain-General in 1690, and 
from the time of his death in 1702, the post has been 
held in succession by George, Prince of Denmark 
(consort of Queen Anne); George, Prince of Wales 
(afterwards George IV.) ; William IV.; the late Prince 
Consort ; and, lastly, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, who 
was appointed in 1863. From a very early period 
the neighbourhood of Finsbury and Moorfields was 
the, principal place of resort for the practice of 
Metropolitan archery.» It is not a little singular, 
therefore; that—in spite of the growth of London 
round. about it,—the spot should, have still 
remained, as it were, dedicated to that science. 
Within the brief space at our command, it will be 
impossible to give even a bare s of the infor- 
mation which Captain Raikes has brought together 
concerning the annals of the Artillery Company. He 
commences with a clear and concise history of 
archery and. artillery in general from the earliest 

iod down to the time-when bows were ex 
or ‘‘calivers” ‘and muskets, at the end of the six- 
teenth century ; and next, in several chapters, narrates 
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the history of the Artillery Company from the period 
of its incorporation, in 1537, down to the present time. 
In compiling this history, as the author informs us, 
there were two courses open to him, either to attempt 
to make an. historical narrative interesting to the 
general reader, or to enter into facts and figures and 
matters of small detail, of interest and importance 
only to those concerned, but which naturally would 
entail much greater labour. Desiring that the history 
should be accurate, reliable, and useful, which it could 
not be without such details, Captain Raikes chose 
the latter course. In the preparation of the work, 
nothing, he tells us, has been taken for granted, all the 
otiginal records have been carefully gone through line 
by line, and no printed authority has been accepted 
when original documents were accessible. In the 
division of the chapters, the reigns of our Sovereigns 
have been followed, ‘in consequence of its being the 
custom fora Sovereign, on ascending the throne, to 
grant the Company a new warrant, confirming their 
privileges, and thereby conferring on them, as it were, 
a new lease of their existence.” This work, we may 
add, is profusely illustrated with a large number of 
portraits, executed by the heliotype process, and also 
with plans of the Artillery Grounds and the neigh- 
bourhood of Finsbury at different times. Among the 
portraits are those of Prince Rupert ; James, e of 
York ; Duke of Buckingham; Duke of Ormond; 
Duke of Monmouth ; George Monk, Duke of Marl- 
borough:; Earl of Manchester; Earl of Sandwich ; 
Earl of Craven ; Earl of Ossory ; Earl of Mulgrave ; 
Samuel Pepys ; Sir Christopher Wren ; William ITI. ; 
Prince George of Denmark ; George I.; George II.; 
George, Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.); 
William IV. ; the late Prince Consort ; and H.R. H. the 
Prince of Wales. The last named, which is printed 
in colours, serves as a frontispiece to the second 
volume. ‘There is also a portrait of John Milton, who 
appears to have been admitted a member of the Com- 
pany in June, 1635. Among the miscellaneous illus- 
trations are engravings of the Gordon Riots, specimens 
of ancient arms and armour, the Review in Hyde 
Park in 1799, and the entry of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales into London in 1863, - 





Teutonic Mythology.’ By Jaco GRIMM. Translated 
by JAMES STEVEN STALLyBRASS. (W. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Allen, Paternoster Square.) 


Why is it that the mythologies and folk-lore of 
olden times exercise such a strange fascination over 
our minds, and that learned men in these later days 
are willing patiently to sit down and unearth from{t 
rust-and mould and cobwebs of the past those wild 
beliefs which the world held in its babyhood, ere the 
incredulity of an ‘‘advanced” stage of thought and 
opinion rose up and destroyed so much a vag and 
romance, and I might almost say somuch of finer, subtle 
touches of greatness of soul? Is it not, or may it not 
be, because great truths underlie all these old-world 
myths and creeds, and that truth every now and then 
stirs up some enthusiast to help her from her fetters 
and enable her to emerge from the mist of fancies and 
delusions in which she is enwrapped ? 

It requires a peculiarly constructed mind to deal 


efficiently with these records of past beliefs—a two- 
fold capacity in a man; the one that of the man. of 
letters and research, the philologist, the antiquarian ; 
the other that of a child-like, wondering nature, 
lingering with loving tenderness over the beautiful 
stories he has drawn from their dusty surroundings. 

Jacob Grimm had such a two-fold capacity; and, 
whilst his name will be held in reverence by. the 
student and the scholar, it will also be held in affection 
by every child who treasures Grimm’s wonderful book 
of wonderful stories as the greatest of his nursery pos- 
sessions. 

In the first volume of Grimm’s ‘* Teutonic Mytho- 
logy,” which lies before us, we have evidence of the 
immense knowledge and research brought to bear 
upon the subject in which Grimm delighted,- As Mr. 
Stallybrass tells us in his preface, ‘* Jacob Grimm 
was perhaps the first man who commanded a wide 
enough view of the whole field of Teutonic languaass 
and literature to be able to bring into a focus 
scattered facts which show the prevalence of one 
system of thought among all the Teutonic nations, 
from Iceland to the Danube.” 

And this is the aim of the work, Grimm’s object 
being, as he himself tells us, through the mass of 
matter he brings forth “to sharpen our vision fora 
criticism of the old German faith so far as it stands 
opposed to the Norse or aloof from it ; so that.we 
need only concern ourselves with the latter where ‘in 
substance or tendency it coincides with that of inland 
Germany.” He proposes proving the affinity and 
originality of the Norse and German mythologies 
‘through the affinity of language of the two 
races ; the great possession by all Teutonic nations of 
many terms relating to worship ; the identity of 
mythic notions and nomenclatures ; the mingli 
mythic elements with names of plants and const 
tions ; the transformation of gods into devils, wise 
women into witches, and worship into superstitious 
customs ; the mingling of the old faith with ‘the new 
faith of Christianity, which was to overcome in the 
end, but for which the old faith would not part with 
certain of its old forms and customs.” ig ot 

These are someof the points which Grimm sets forth ; 
and in his opening chapters he first takes into considera- 
tion the estimation in which the Supreme Being is 
held by the Teutonic nations as the ‘self-created 
God.” The word “God,” in common use with all 
Gothic nations, he supposes to have been origi ‘a 
compound word, answering to the Persian ‘‘ ” 
which he holds to be a violent contraction,of t 


Zend word signifying ‘‘ self-created.” as 
Next he fellows Sethe subject of worship consist. 
ing of prayer and ‘sacrifice ; then the adjuncts of 
worship, such as minor offerings, processions, 
groves, priests, priestesses ; and, having given usa 
mass of interesting facts upon these points, he 
to the Teutonic gods, 'Wodan, Wuotan, or who 
was not merely the dispenser of victouty but, * the 
God to whose bounty man has to look: every. dis- 
tinction, as the Giver of all superior blessings.” 
In some of the old poets he is characterised -as 
‘‘Der Wunsch,” the Wish, and his attributes. are 
described under this title. We almost draw a’ 
between his wording and that of ‘‘The: Word”: who 
‘*was madeflesh and dwelt among us.” Indeed, in con- 
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sidering old-world myths, one is almost led into a fan- 
ciful theory that at the dispersion consequent upon the 
confusion of tongues at Babel the then inhabitants of 
the world, fleeing in different directions, carried with 
them an inkling of the true religion, which their poets, 
blending with the different phases of Nature, worked 
up into a system of gods and goddesses having the 
shadow of the substance that was eventually to prevail 
upon the earth. Thunar or Thor, Zio or Zyr, Wo or 

eyr, Paltar or Bulder, and a host of gods and god- 
desses too numerous to touch upon, bring us to an 
exhaustive chapter on the ‘‘Condition of Gods,” 
which contains a parallel between the Greek and Teu- 
tonic mythologies. The remaining portion of the 
volume is devoted to heroes, wise women, and what 
we may term the romantic section of the subject— 
namely, wood-demons, wood-wives, swan-maidens, 
&c., leaving us with a fair promise of a sequel as full 
of rich material as the pages before us. To endea- 
vour to give an idea of one tithe of the information 
contained in the work would be impossible without 
quotation after quotation. When we say “‘Grimm 
has written it,” we sum up all that scholar can desire 
or lover of the marvellous delight in. We may add 
in conclusion that the translator has performed his 
task so well that the translation does not read as a 
translation, but as the outflowing of easy English 
from a practised pen. 


The Genealogist. Vol. 11. (Golding & Lawrence, Great 
Russell Street.) Vol III. (G. Bell & Sons.) 


This work, which is edited by Dr. George William 
Marshall, F.S.A., fills, to some extent, the void 
occasioned by the discontinuance of the late Mr. 
J. G. Nichols’ Herald and Genealogist. Its title ex- 
plains its name ; and the name of its editor is a suffi. 
cient recommendation to that wide world of students 
whoaredevoted to Genealogical and Heraldic inquiries, 
We may say, however, that Dr. Marshall is to be con- 
gratulated on the care and pains which he has bestowed 
on the republication of the Northumberland, Lincoln- 
shire, and cor baer Visitations, and extracts from 
sundry parochial registers. The latter bythemselves are 
enough to make us wish for more, and to t that the 
task of publishing all of them throughout the kingdom 
is not undertaken by, or at least supported by, a grant 
from the Government. Among the most interesting 
family records comprised in these volumes are those of 
the Kers, Kerrs, or Carrs, of Cessford, &c. ; and of the 
Ishams, of Lamport, in Northamptonshire. It will 
amuse some readers who believe in ‘‘ all the blood of 
all the Howards” to find not only the Walpoles, the 
Townshends, and the Wodehouses, but also the family 
of his Grace of Norfolk ranked among the *‘doubtful” 
Norfolk pedigrees. And those who take an interest 
in peerage cases and claims will not readily find a 
better and clearer statement of the rightful claim 
of Lord Mar to the ancient Scottish earldom, or a 
more thorough exposure of the injustice which he has 
suffered at the hands of the House of Peers, when 
they hastily adjudged—we will not say the, but—an 
Earldom of Mar to Lord Kellie. e articles in 
Volume III. on “The Traffic in Baronetcies,” 
and on the Barons of Burford, strike us as ex- 


ceptionally good. The Genealogist is now published 
quarterly, in parts, at 25. 6¢. each. 


List of Carthusians, 1800-1879, by the Rev. W. 
D. Parish (Farncombe, Lewes, 1880). Mr. Parish, 
whose name is well known as a gleaner of ‘‘folk- 
lore” in the south, and as the author of a * Dic. 
tionary of the Sussex Dialect,” has compiled with 
great care a list of all the scholars brought up at the 
Charter House from the last year of the last cen 
to the present date. It is carefully executed, and 
shows a ‘‘roll” of names of which any public 
school may well be proud, includifig Sir Henry Haye- 
lock ; the historians Grote and Thirlwell ; Thackeray 
and Leech ; and Archdeacon J. C. Hare. To most 
of the names are added short biographical notices, 
ey prove useful to the future annalist of the 
School. 


Charles Summers, Sculptor, by ° Margaret 
Thomas (Hamilton, Adams and Co.), is a well-told 
story of the struggles and eventual success of one 
of the most recent worthies of Somerset, who began 
life as a poor labourer, and literally worked his way 
to eminence by his chisel. His name, however, is 
perhaps better known at the Antipodes than in his 
native country, for he modelled the four statues of the 
Queen, the Prince Consort, and the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, which adorn the National Gallery in 
Melbourne. His death unfortunately occurred before 
he had attained here the fame which he well deserved. 


We have received'the first Number of Remnants of 
Old Wolverhampton (Virtue, London ; Fullwood and 
Hellier, Wolverhampton), which promises when com- 
plete to form a most interesting volume. The part 
before us contains four beautiful etchings on copper, 
showing the Collegiate Church of Wolverhampton, 
two sketches of old houses and courts in the town, 
and also the neighbouring seat of Boscobel, whose 
connection with the escape of Charles HL, after the 
Battle of Worcester is so well known. We shall look 
eagerly for the future instalments of the work, and 
hope that all the etchings of Mr. John Fullwood will 
be as good as those before us. 


Bells and Bellringers, by B. Lomax (Infield, Fleet 
Street), contains in a pd § compass a great deal of 
valuable and curious information respecting ‘‘ Cam- 
panology,” tracing the use of bells in war, worship, 
&c., from the Assyrian and Jewish times, through 
those of Greece and Rome, to their introduction into 
the service of the Church at the end of the fourth or 
beginning of the fifth century. book is rather 
discursive, and contains some serious printer’s errors 
in the quotations from the “dead” languages ; but 
Mr. Lomax has done full justice to the vast stores of 
lore relating to bells ecclesiastical which he has 
gleaned in a very pleasant field of inquiry. 

A Short View of Ireland, written in 1605, by Sir 
John Harington (Parker and Co., Oxford), is issued 
‘* tentatively” as the first of a contemplated series of 
publications from the MSS. in the eian Library at 
Oxford. It isa most interesting document, in which 
the author, though a layman, pleads strongly to “my 
Lord of Devonshire and my Lord of Cranborne” (the 
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Minister Cecil) his claims to be made an Irish bishop 
and Chancellor of Ireland. This letter is full oy 
allusions to facts which illustrate the scandalous his- 
tory of the times, and the niga, of which will be 
useful to our future Macaulays. It is edited by the 
Rev. W. D. Macray, F.S.A., and we hope that its 
sale will be such as to justify the authorities of the 
Bodleian in bringing forth uther treasures hidden from 
the public gaze. 

Everybodys’ Year-Book for 1880 ( Wyman and Sons), 
in addition to its information as to current events, for 
1880, will please the reader of antiquarian tastes by 
much folk-lore in its digest of ‘‘the story of 


each month.” 
Cneeey 


Meetings of Antiquarian 
Societies, 


a 


METROPOLITAN. 

Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 15.—Mr. E. 
Freshfield, V.P., in the Chair.—The Hon, C. L. 
Wood was elected a — ae ae —— 
a fragment of pottery of the thirteenth century dug out 
of the cliff at" egerenett, «Re. W. de Gray Birch 
communicated notes on a Charter of Eadgar, King of 
the Mercians, dated A.D. 958, belonging to the Dean 
and Chapter of Wells, by whose a a photo- 
graph of the Charter was also exhibited. Mr. Birch 
also appealed to the Society to take steps to organise 
some machinery for producing a proper Codex or 
Corpus of Saxon Charters, with the text of every 
known Charter collated, the dates worked out, the 
localities and personages as far as possible identified, 
the peculiarities of the language and of the terms 
pointed out and illustrated.—A di ion followed, in 
which Messrs. H. C. Coote, H. S. Milman, T. Mor- 
gan, and the Chairman took part, and warm — 
was expressed of Mr. Birch’s proposal to set about a 
new edition of Kemble’s “ Codex Diplomaticus.”— 
The Rev. J. Baron communicated a Paper on certain 
‘* Greek and other Early Features of Stockton Church, 
Wilts.” In the discussion which followed the Rev. 
B. Webb, Messrs. W. White, H. T. Micklethwaite, 
E. R. Robson, and the Chairman confessed them- 
selves unable to see any trace of Greek influence in 
the arrangements of Stockton Church. Dr. Baron’s 
Paper, however, contained a number of valuable in- 
cidental illustrations of early architecture and — 

Jan. 22.—Mr. E. Freshfield, V.P., in the Chair.— 
The Secretary reported that a communication had been 
received, through the Admiralty, from Captain Suli- 
van, R.N., on the West Indian station, announcing 
that the remains’ of the great navigator, Christopher 
Columbus, had been lately found in the Cathedral of 
San Domingo ; the chest in which his bones had been 
laid having not been removed, as was supposed, to 
Havannah, but still remaining in the chancel of that 
cathedral with an inscription, both inside and outside 
of the lid, giving the name of ** Christopher Colombe, 
the Great Admiral.” Considerable doubt, however, 
was thrown on the accuracy of this report by Mr. 
Millman, who stated that the whole matter had been 


lately referred to the Royal Academy of History at 
Madrid, who thought that the inscription was not 
of contemporary date. He also said that the “trans- 
lation” of the relics of Columbus in 1795 was 
made with so much circumstance and publicity that a 
mistake was not likely to have occurred, and that 
the bones were probably those of a grandson of the 
ner . _ — name. Mr. A. W. Franks, 

irector of the Society of Antiquaries, was disposed 
to confirm the view tects at Madrid. The 
thanks of the meeting, however, were voted to the 
Admiralty for the communication.—Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite exhibited some fine tiles, coloured and en- 
amelled, from the chapel in which stands the shrine 
of St. Alban, at St. Alban’s, and which may be 
ascribed to the 13th century.—Mr. Hodson Fowler 
exhibited a ring found in the Minster Church at South- 
well, Notts, supposed to have belonged to Archbishop 
Booth ; and Mr. Wyllie a fine copper double axe, a 
‘* bipennis” (though Mr. Franks thought that it was 
more probably an ingot of wrought copper), found, in 
the 5 aera of the Lake of Ne eufchatel ; and 
Mr. John Brent exhibited two brasses, without any 
name or clue, picked up by chance in a shop in 
Canterbury, and which probably had once belonged 
to some parish church in East Kent.—Mr. E. Pea- 
cock contributed a Paper on the word ‘‘ Osmund,” 
a kind of iron ore.—Mr. J. E. Lee communicated 
an account of some remarkable cave explorations, 
which had been conducted with singular zeal and 
energy by the manual labour of one man, Mr. J. L. 
Widger, at Tor Mohun, Devon. These caves are 
five in number, of which probably one or two may 
be regular caves ; one may be called a rock shelter, 
the others are little more than fissures. They had 
yielded a large collection of flint implements, teeth 
of the bear and rhinoceros, and bones of the reindeer, 
horse, and wolf, or dog. ; 


Jan. 29.—Mr. Edwin Freshfield, V.P., in the 
Chair.—Mr. Middleton exhibited a drawing of two 
columns in the Ashmolean Museum, which were 
evidently two of the original legs of Henry VII.’s 
tomb.—The Secretary read a Paper by the Rev. W. 
D. Macray, giving an account of a book written by 
John de Luxembourg, Abbot of lvry and Bishop of 
Pamiers, which purported to be a remonstrance by 
Anne of Cleves (called ‘* Marie” on the title-page) to 
Henry VIII. The publication is referred to in a 
letter from Paget, the English Ambassador in France, 
on February 26, 1542, printed in the State Papers, 
vol. viii. p. 662. The work passed through two 
editions, and was translated in 1558.—An escutcheon 
was exhibited, the property of the Hagley Club, 
Worcestershire, which bears the arms of all the peers 
of England in 1572, It is possible that it may have 
been made in honour of Queen Elizabeth’s visit to 
Worcester in 1575. According to the tradition of 
the neighbourhood, Hagley bowling-green was used 
as a rendezvous by Guy Fawkes and his fellow-con- 
spirafors.—Lord Dillon exhibited a gold bracelet, 
given by the late King of Naples to Mr. W. R. 
Hamilton. 

Feb. 12,—Mr. E. Freshfield, V.P., in the Chair. 
Mr. C. T. Martin, F.S.A., read the second and con- 
cluding part of his paper on ‘‘ Certain Accouft Rolls 
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of Sir John Daunce, “emp. Henry VIII.,” the former 
part of which was read during the session of 1879, 

Feb. 19.—Papers were read by Mr. R. F, Con- 
dor, on “The Date of the is Nag Calendar ;” 
and by Mr. G. Payne, Jr. F.S.A., on ‘‘ Further 
Discoveries of Roman and Saxon Antiquities in Kent.” 


ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. —Feb. 5.— The 
following papers were read:—‘‘On an Inscribed 
Votive Tablet, found at Binchester (the ancient 
Vinovium),” by the Rev. H. M. Scarth; and ‘‘On 
the Recently Discovered Mural Paintings in Patcham 
Church, near Brighton,’ by Mr. C. E. Keyser, who 
exhibited drawings of the frescoes. Among the other 
articles exhibited were a rubbing of the tympanum 
over the south doorway of Everton Church, Notting- 
hamshire, by Mr. H. S. Harland ; an embroidered 
pulpit cloth, formed of the orphreys and other portions 
of two copes, from Wool Church, Dorset, 


Mr 
E. A. Griffiths ; photograph of a sculptured efigy of 


a lady carrying a rosary, found last year at Bangor 
Cathedral, by Mr. A. Hartshorne ; and a leaden die, 

ing the initials ‘‘I. F.,” found in — down 
an old wall at Oundle, Northamptonshire, by the 
Rev. G. T. Harvey. The reading of Mr. Keyser’s 
paper was followed by a discussion, in which Mr. J. 
G. Waller, Mr. Micklethwaite, and other gentlemen 
took part. 

BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Jan. 21. 
—Mr. H. Syer-Cuming, V.P., inthe Chair. The Secre- 
tary, Mr. E. Loftus Brock, having announced the 
election of several new members, Mr, Cope read an 
interesting and exhaustive Paper on ‘‘ Jade”—a sub- 
ject very largely discussed in the Zimes of late, 
through the letters of Professor Max Miiller and 
others. Mr. Cope showed that, although apparently 
unknown to, or at all events not named by, classical 
writers, the existence of jade had been known to the 
earliest nations of antiquity both in the East and in the 
West, in Ja China, and even in New Zealand, where 
it formed the material of the emblem of sovereignty 
now in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen. Mr. 
Cope illustrated his Paper by a large collection of 
articles made of, or manufactured out of, jade, includ- 
ing candlesticks, vases, bowls, plates, &c. The Paper 
gave rise to an interesting discussion, in which the 
Chairman (who exhibited specimens of jade from New 
Zealand, where the natives hold it in great esteem), 
the Rev. S. M. Mayhew, Mr. Josephs, Mr. Brock, 
and Mr. George R. Wright took part. The latter 
adverted to the finding of a cowrie shell, the money 
cowrie of India, in a barrow lately opened by Mr. 
W. C. Borlase, F.S.A., in Cornwall, and described 
at some length in THE ANTIQUARY, and re- 
marked that the finding the jade implement in the 
Rhone seemed, with the finding the cowrie in Corn- 
wall, to point to the Aryan connection with this coun- 
try for which Professor Max Miiller had contended. 
Some fine specimens of jade were exhibited by the 
Chairman and Mr. Cecil Brent; and some beautiful 
flints, dug up in the neighbourhood of Highbury and 
Holloway, by Mr. Worthington Smith.—Mr. W. de 
Gray Birch, of the British Museum, reported that 
since the date of the last congress of the Association 
he had-inspected a variety of early manuscripts at 
Norwich, at Ely, and at Wells, an account of 


which would appear in due course in the Journal of 
the Ass ociation, 

Feb, 18.—Mr, H. Syer Cuming, V.P., in the Chair 
—-A Paper was read by Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the 
British Museum, on certain tablets of terra cotta 
found in Assyria and Babylonia; and another Paper 
by the Chairman on a portrait of King Henry VI, in 
Eye Church, Suffolk. —Mr. Brock brought before the 
meeting a notice of the proposed restoration of the 
chapter-house of Carlisle, formerly a part of the 
monastery. The structure dates froin the 1 pth century, 
and has an Elizabethan addition ; and the proposed 
refacing of the edifice will, it was asserted, dest 
some traces of its antiquity. A resolution was carried 
ee of a hope that the subject will be recon- 
sidered before being carried into effect.—A communi- 
cation from Dr. Stevens was read descriptive of some 
relics of ancient pottery found in the Loddon valley, 
near Basingstoke—Two earthenware dishes of the 
17th century found in London, one in the Poultry and 
the other in ao Street, were exhibited, and 
the Chairman uced two specimens of jade, one 
of the light and the other of the dark species.—Mr. 
Birch read a communication from Mr. Watling, 
descriptive of some paintings of the screen of Blox- 
ham Church, Oxfordshire, drawings of which were 
exhibited. 

RoyAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.— 
Jan. 12.—Mr. Whichcord, F.S.A., in the Chair.— 
After the preliminary business, the Chairman alluded 
to the death of Mr, E. W. Cooke, R.A., honorary 
associate, and referred with tification to the fact 
that he had presented to the Institute a very valuable 
portfolio of drawings illustrative of his latest work in 
Egypt.—Mr. William Simpson, of the J//ustrated 
London News, then read a Paper on his recent 
journey to Afghanistan, in which he remarked that 
previous to the present Afghan war the knowledge of 
Indianarchitecture did not extend beyond the entrance 
of the Khyber Pass. Being conscious that such was 
the case, the chance of obtaining information on the 
subject was one of the inducements which led him to 
follow the troops in the compaign. Mr. Simpson at 
some length detailed the results of his explorations, 
which extended as far at least, he said, as the limits of 
the Jellalabad Valley. The conclusions he cameto were 
as follows :—The existence of a style of art in India 
coming from the Valley of the Euphrates, and which 
probably dated from the time of Darius, was now made 
clear, and that the Greek architecture of Bactria came 
south and. crossed the Indus, was another point also 
beyond doubt. Afghanistan was the highway by 
which these styles came, and that was the region to 
seek for knowledge regarding them. There were vast 
regions beyond aan, regarding which they 
literally knew nothing. When Afghanistan was 
archzologically theirs, the students of Indian antiqui- 
ties would be a long way on towards meeting the 
explorers of Nineveh and Babylon, and he hoped that 
the day was not far distant when these two army 
corps might meet and shake hands and compare notes 
somewhere about Ispahan, Yezd, or Naishapur.—A 
brief discussion followed. 

SocIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY.—Feb. 3.— 
Samuel Birch, Esq., D,C. L., President, in the Chair.— 
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After the transaction of some routine business, and the 
nomination of new members, Professor T, Hayter 
Lewis, F.S.A., read a Paper, entitled, ‘‘Some Re- 
marks on Excavations made in the Tel-el-Yahoudeh 
{the Mound of the Jew), near Cairo, and on some 
Antiquities brought therefrom, and now in the 
British Museum..” ‘The mound is about 20 miles 
from Cairo, on the side of Matarieh or Heliopolis, and 
has long been. regarded as enone the site of the 
couple baile by Onias, the Jewish High Priest, who 
led the colony of his countrymen from Jerusalem to 
Egypt, when the Holy City and its Temple were de- 
secrated by King Antiochus Epiphanes (B.c. 168). 

hus describes this temple as built on the site 
of a deserted shrine dedicated to the Egyptian god- 
dess Basht, statues of which divinity had accordingly 
been found at the Tel-el-Yahoudeh, and that it was 
finally closed by Paulinus, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Excavations were made in the mound in 
1870, when it was found that it covered the site of a 
walled enclosure, about half a mile long and a quarter 
broad, the best preserved portions of the walls being 
15 feet thick, built in three thicknesses, much as the 
walls of the tomb of Osiris, at Abydus. The chief 
objects of interest were the decorations of the cham- 
ber, which were of tiles, in admirable preservation, 
many of them being of a type hitherto unknown be- 
fore Medizeval times. Many specimens of these tiles 
were brought to the British Museum by Mr. Greville 
Chester, and others have since been found (together 
with some smaller pedestals which they decorated) by 
Dr, Grant, of Cairo, who had visited the spot several 
times. The greater part of the tiles from Tel-el- 
Yahoudeh are purely Egyptian in design, and many of 
them bear a title of Rameses III.; but some others 
(always of a circular form and without hieroglyphics) 
are distinguished from the rest, by having stamped 
upon them, on the reverse side, the Greek letters A 
and E. There could be no doubt that an edifice was 
built by or for Rameses III., as proved by the hiero- 
glyphs on the tiles and on the statues. An inscrip- 
tion quoted by Brugsch Bey showed also that a 
palace was actually erected on this site by Rameses 
III.; but as to whether this was the building appro- 
priated by Onias, we had as yet few daa. Josephus 
described it as a temple, but writing at a distance of 
a ruined building, the mistake might easily have been 
made, There was the name, ‘‘ Mound of the Jew,” 
in favour of the tradition; but this was not conclusive, 
and a local antiquary of eminence considered it to be 
likely that the name was derived from a massacre of 
the Jews there by the Arabs. The Rev. D. Liéwy and 
the President having made some remarks, Mr. 
Theophilus G. Pinches, Dr. Birch’s assistant at the 
British Museum, announced that he had discovered 
an entirely new cuneiform tablet, containing historical 
details of great interest, and hitherto wholly unknown, 
of the 6th to 11th years of Nabonidus, the last King 
of Babylon, answering to B.C. 545-539. The reverse 
referred to the history of the capture of the city, twice 
said to have been taken ‘‘ without fighting,” by the 
General Gobryas, under Cyrus the Great. He hoped 
to lay a translation of this new historical document 
before the Society at its next meeting. 


NUMISMATIC.—Jan, 15,—J. Evans, Esq., Presi- 


dent, in the Chair.—Mr. Hoblyn exhibited a shilling 
of Charles II,, 1663, with the arms on the reverse 
blundered ; a crown of William III, 1696, reading 
GEI GRATIA (sic) ; a shilling of the same year, with a 
capital Y (for York) ; a shilling of Anne, 1711, with 
the younger bust, although the old or fourth bust had 
appeared on a shilling of the previous year.—Mr. 

enfrey exhibited an unpublished annulet of 
Henry V. or VI, struck at London, but having the 
annulets on either side of the king’s bust instead of on 
the reverse, as usual with the London groats.—Mr. 
Evans exhibited a sovereign of Henry VII.’s first 
coinage, much bolder in style than those of the later 
issues, and of extreme rarity.—Major A. B, Creeke 
communicated a Paper on silver coins of Eanred and 
Ethelred II. of Northumbria.—Mr. P. Gardner read 
a Paper on the indications afforded by the coinage of 
Macedonia and Thrace of the worship of the sun in 
those districts.—A discussion followed, in which the 
President and Mr, B. V. Head took part. 

NEW SHAKSPEARE.—Jan. 23.—Mr. Tom Taylor in 
the Chair.—Mr. E. Rose read a Paper ‘‘ On the Incon- 
ee gs Time in Shakspeare’s Plays” (s ted by 
Prof. Wilson’s notes on ‘‘ Othello,” and by Mr. P. 
A. Daniel’s ‘‘ Time Analysis of Shakspeare’s Plays”). 
‘* Notes on the Time of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and of 
‘Julius Ceesar,’” by Messrs. Rolfe and H. Linde, 
were also read. 

VICTORIA (PHILOSOPHICAL) INSTITUTE.—Feb. 2. 
—After the election of several new members and asso- 
ciates, a Paper on ‘‘ Recent Assyrian and Babylonian 
Research,” illustrated by maps and specimens, was 
read by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, in which, after sketching 
the route which a traveller would take from Alep 
by Diarbekir, Mossul, and Baghdad to Nineveh, he 
gave a full account of his explorations in Nineveh and 
Babylon, with a description of the ancient sites exist- 
ing there at present. Mr, Rassam’s explorations have 
been one more step in the direction so strongly recom- 
mended by the Institute—namely, ‘“‘a thorough 
inquiry, including careful and systematic explorations 
in Assyria,” with the aim of gathering from various 
sources, especially from ancient monuments, informa- 
tion that will throw greater light upon the earlier days 
of Chaldean history. 

St. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SocieTY.—Jan. 31. 
—Officers for the current year were elected, and 
the first Annual Report of the Proczedings of the 
Society, together with the financial statement, was 
read and adopted. From the Report it appears 
that during the past year the following Papers have 
been read :—“ The Study of Ecclesiology,” by Mr. 
Beresford-Hope ; ‘‘Concerning the Form of. the 
Church and the Fabric thereof,” by Mr. G. Birch; 
** Architecture of the Thirteenth Century,” by Mr. 
G. E, Street ; ‘‘ Transitional Architecture,” by Mr. 
i; P. Seddon ; ‘‘Old St. Paul’s,” by Mr. E. B. 

errey; and ‘‘The Christian Altar Architecturally 
Considered,” by Major Heales. Visits have been 
paid to St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield ; the Temple 
Church ; the crypt of St. John’s, Clerkenwell ; Lam- 
beth Palace and Chapel; St. Alban’s Abbey ; and 
the Abbey Church of Waltham, in Essex. anks 
were accorded to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
for the use of the Chapter-house for the purposes of 
their meetings. 
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RoyAL Society oF LITERATURE.—Jan. 28.— 
Joseph Haynes, Esq., in the Chair.—Dr. Ingleby 
read a Paper ‘On the English Spelling Reform 
Deadlock,” in which he stated that he had joined the 
Spelling Reform Association because it appeared to 
him to be expedient in the interests of education to 
amend the existing spelling of English, with the view 
of improving the present system. He agreed that a 
normal orthography should be accepted for the spell- 
ing of our language; but he was not prepared to 
accept a purely phonetic plan, the basis of which 
ignores our usual pronunciation. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Feb. 10.—Mr, 
Francis Galton, F.R.S., in the Chair.—Dr. Emil 
Holub, the Austrian traveller, delivered a lecture on 
the Central South African Tribes, from the South 
Coast to the River Zambesi. The most novel portion 
of the lecture was the mention of his having found 
along the South African coasts clear traces of extinct 
tribes, who, if we may judge from the rude shell-heaps 
and remains of the burnt bones of animals which they 
have left behind them, must have been very rude 
types of humanity. Passing further into the interior 
there were evident rélics of a different stage of culture, 
of which there were no longer any vestiges to be seen 
among the natives, and he was at once reminded of 
the great African empire of Monomatapa, as it was 
called on the old Portuguese maps. There were work- 
ings of ancients mines, some even of gold, and the 
ruins of rude cyclopean fortifications. Such evidences 
pointed to extinct tribes, testifying to the anti- 
quity of the savage African rule of warfare, which 
exterminates all the males and allots the wives and 
children to the victors as slaves. 


GENEALOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN.—This Society, which now has its 
head-quarters at 29, Piccadilly, has issued a card in 
which its meetings are fixed for March 2, April 6, 
May 4, June 1, July 6, August 3, and September 7. 

St. MARY, LAMBETH, FIELD CLUB.—Jan. 5.— 
Eighth annual soiree at St. Philip’s Schools, Kenning- 
ton Road. Exhibition of geological, entomological, 
and natural history specimens, illustrations of the 
latest improvements in the art of engraving and print- 
ing, and some interesting relics of pre-historic and 
Roman London. 


PROVINCIAL. 


SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.—Feb. 
10.—Mr. John R. Findlay, V.P., in the Chair.—The 
President exhibited a drawing of a curious brass 
tripod jug or ewer, in which the hoard of coins was 
recently discovered at Fortrose.—A Paper ‘‘On the 
Ancient Musical Instruments of Scotland,”’ was com- 
municated by Mr. George G. Cunninghame, F.S.A.— 
The Rev, George Wilson read a Paper descriptive of 
a donation of stone and bronze implements, orna- 
ments, &c., found at various times in that neigh- 
bourhood. Several implements of stone and bronze, 
including hammers and axe-heads, swords and spear- 
heads, &c., exhibited by the Earl of Stair, Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell of Monreith, Mr. M‘Beand, Newton- 
Stewart, and Dr. John Douglas, were also described 
by Mr. Wilson,—A large collection of bones of the 


moa or great extinct bird of New Zealand were exhi- 
bited by Rev. Dr. Begg. Bia 

SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—At a recent 
meeting of this Society, Mr. W. Granville Leveson. 
Gower, F.S.A., read a Paper on ‘‘ Gatton,” which, 
until the passing of the first Reform Bill, was a 
borough, returning two members to Parliament. The 
place, Mr. Leveson-Gower remarked, as its name 
implies, is the ‘‘ Ton,” or settlement by the “‘ Gate,” 
or road, the latter being that known as the Pilgrims’ 
Way, which also gives its name to Reigate, “ the 
Rige-gate,” or ‘* Road on the Ridge.” Aubrey says 
of Gatton: ‘‘ This town, however small and incon- 
siderable at present, was wel] known by the Romans, 
of whose coins and other remains of antiquity have 
been formerly discovered, great remains, and where 
the fine Manor House now stands, was formerly a 
castle.” Brayley, on the other hand, states that no 
traces of such a structure or notices in history exist to 
corroborate the statement. Mr. Leveson-Gower, 
however, added, that ‘‘be this as it may, there-can 
be no question of the antiquity of the settlement of 
this place, and on the site of a fortified dwelling ma 
have arisen the Manor House that Aubrey mentions,” 

NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Annual 
Meeting, Jan. 26, the Earl of Ravensworth, President, 
in the Chair.—Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe read the 67th 
Report, which mentioned the fact that the Corporation 
had appointed a Committee to examine the old walls 
of Newcastle and its towers, and to consider what 
steps should be taken to protect them from injury.— 
The Rev. Dr. Bruce read a Paper by Mr. John 
Clayton, of the Chesters, descriptive of Roman coins 
found on the Wall of Hadrian.—Dr. Hooppell read a 
Paper on his latest discoveries of remains at the Roman 
Station of Vinovium in Durham.—A resolution was 
passed to the effect, ‘‘ That it is desirable that the two 
blocks of Roman buildings recently excavated at Vino- 
vium should be left open and carefully preserved, and 
that the Secretary be instructedto communicate this ex- 
pression of opinion to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
and the Lord Bishop of Durham, on whose property 
they are situated.” 

LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH#O- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY.—Jan. 26.—Thomas Nevinson, 
Esq., in the Chair.—Several new members were 
elected, and the Report of the Committee for the past 
year read and adopted.—The Rev. C. H. Wood 
exhibited two silver candlesticks, formerly belongi 
to the Leicester Corporation, bearing the ‘‘ Britannia 
hall mark, and dating from 1797 to 1723.—Canon 
Pownall exhibited a specimen of early printing of the 
fifteenth century, a book by Pope Gregory the Great ; 
also a Leicestershire tradesman’s token for a half- 
penny of the seventeenth century ; and two coins of 
the Leicester Mint, of the time of William Rufus, 
which were found with several others at Tamworth in 
1877. Canon Pownall contributed a Paper, entitled 
‘‘ Extracts from the Registers of a Country Parish.” 

BuRTON-ON-TRENT NATURAL HISTORY AND 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SocIETY.—Jan. 27.—Mr. W. 
Molyneux, F.G.S., read a Paper on ‘‘ Bosworth 
Field.” He gave an historical sketch of the famous 
battle fought at Bosworth between the forces of 
Richard III. and Richmond, and by the aid of a dia 
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gram explained the disposition of the forces and the 
probable movements of the armies on that occasion. 

VoRKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND TOPOGRAPHI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION. —Jan.26.—Annual meeting. Mr. T. 
Brooke, F.S.A., in the Chair.—The annual report 
was read and adopted, the financial statement passed, 
and officers for the ensuing year elected. On the 
suggestion of the President, it was agreed that a copy 
of the Association journal should be sent to the Bod- 
leian, British Museum, Cambridge Public, and South- 
Kensington Libraries. 

CLIFTON SHAKSPEARE SOCIETY.—Jan. 24.—The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona was critically considered. 
Mr. P. A. Daniel’s ‘‘ Time Analysis of the Zwo Gentle- 
men of Verona’ (read with the Time Analysis of the 
other comedies at the meeting of the New Shakspeare 
Society, on Nov. 8, 1878) was read, and reports were 
presented from the following departments :—Gram- 
mar, by Mr. E. Thelwall, M.A. ; Metre and Author- 
ship, by Miss Constance O’Brien ; Dress and Social 
Customs, by Mrs. E. Thelwall. 

HAWICK ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Jan. 20.— 
Mr. J. J. Vernon, President, in the Chair.—The Chair- 
man, in his retiring address, commented at some 
length on the lack of interest in the work of the 
Society on the part of many of the members, and sug- 
gested a change either in the name or scope of the 
Society, so that it might at once embrace a much wider 
range of subject matter and create a greater interest 
in the proceedings. In the discussion which followed, 
the Secretary said he could not see any advantage in 
changing the name of the Society. The following 
office-bearers were elected for the ensuing year :— 
President, D. Pringle, Esq., of Wilton Lodge ; Vice- 
Presidents, Messrs. R. Murray and Jas. Davidson ; 
Secretary, Mr. D. Watson ; Treasurer, Mr. F. Hogg ; 
Librarian, Mr. Wr. P. Kennedy ; Curator, Mr. Geo. 
Shiel. Messrs. J. J. Vernon and Robert Michie were 
added to the Committee. 
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BirktHS IN ENGLAND.—The Registrar-General’s 
Return for 1856 showed that in the previous year the 
national increase of population of England and Wales, 
by the excess of births over deaths, was as nearly as 
possible 267,000 ; in other words, that every day the 
sun was setting upon 731 more persons in the king- 
dom than were living on the previous evening. 

LAURENCE EusDEN.—In reference to this name 
(p. 78), a correspondent sends the following from ‘‘ A 
new Bibliographical Dictionary by James Ferguson, 
assisted by William Enfield, A.M.,” published in 
1810 :—Eusden (Laurence), an English poet, was 
born in Yorkshire. In 1718 he obtained the laureate- 
ship, which raised him several enemies, particularly 
Pope, who placed him in the Dunciad. ‘‘ He became 
tector of Coningsby, in Lincolnshire, where he died 
i 1730. His poems are in Nichols’s collection.” 
CHURCHES OF CoNCRETE.—In.proof of tlie pos- 
sibility of churches being built entirely of concrete, 
VOL, I. 





without even timber for the roof, it may be interesting 
to know that there is, or was till lately, such a build- 
ing, which was originally intended for religious pur- 
poses. It is a very small chapel, situated on the 
Denbighshire coast, near the Colwyn station on the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway. Close to it is a 
weir on the sands, and the chapel was built for the 
parish priest to say mass in daily for the success of 
the fishery. Its dimensions are of the smallest— 
perhaps about 10 feet by 6—the roof and walls are 
alike of concrete. It is quite dismantled, and has not 
been used from time immemorial. The Vicar of 
Llandrillo-yn-Rhos receives a rent-charge, in lieu ‘of 
the tithes of the fish, for officiating. We are afrai 
however, the work is not now done, though the pay 
is received. Solid stone porches are not uncommon 
elsewhere ; as is proved by the south porches of 
Arundel and South Stoke churches, Sussex. 

THE MIDDLE TEMPLE.—Down to a comparatively 
recent period it was generally assumed that Twelfth 
Night was one of the last. of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Tyrwhitt, indeed, was led by an allusion in the text 
to assign the piece to 1603, but other commentators 
connected it with a much later period. We now know, 
however, that it was originally performed on Candle- 
mas Day, 1601-2, in Middle Temple-hall. Manning- 
ham, a student of the Inn at that time, made the 
following entry in his diary, which was discovered 
about half a century ago by Mr. John Payne Collier : 
—‘‘ February 2, 1601 (1601-2).—At our feast we had 
a play called Twelve Night, or What You Will, much 
like the Comedy of Errors, or Menechmi in Plautus, 
but most like and neere to that in Italian called 
Inganni. A good practice in it to make the steward 
believe his lady widdowe was in love with him, by 
counterfayting a letter as from his lady, in generall 
termes, telling him what she liked best in him, and 
prescribing his gesture in smiling, his appareille, &c. ; 
and then when he came to practise; making him 
believe they took him to be mad.” The Christmas 
revels, in fact, had been continued to Candlemas ; 
a new play by Shakespeare was produced by way of 
bringing them to a conclusion, and it is permissible to 
suppose that Raleigh and Overbury, both of whom 
were members of the Inn, were among the many 
present on the occasion. The roof and the walls 
which echoed the players’ voices are still standing ; 
and recently in celebration of the event recorded by 
Manningham, a reading of 7wel/th Night was given 
by Mr. Brandram. 

St. CHAD.—Medicinal springs in various parts of 
the country have had bestowed upon them the name 
of St. Chad, and up to a comparatively recent time 
their healing virtues have been generally ascribed 
to the intervention of the saint, instead of to the in- 
herent properties of the waters themselves. One 
very noted ‘*St. Chad’s Well” stood on the east 


“side of the Gray’s Inn Road, near King’s Cross, in 


Fifteen Foot Lane, London. Here a tenement was 
about a century ago called St. Chad’s Well-house, 
from the spring there, which was strongly recom- 
mended by the medical faculty of the day. It long 
remained one of the favourite spas of the metropolis, 
with Bagnigge Wells, and the spring gave their name to. 
Spa-fields. Two of these spas have almost gone out 
of recollection ; but St. Chad’s remained within the 
K 
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memory of the present generation, with its neat 
garden, and its economical medicine at a halfpenny a 
glass. Old Joseph Munden, the comedian, when he 
resided in Kentish Town, was in the habit of visiting St. 
Chad’s three times a week, and drinking its waters, as 
did the judge, Sir Allan Chambre, when he lived at 
Prospect House, Highgate. Mr. Alexander Mensall, 
who for fifty years kept the Gordon House Academy 
at Kentish Town, used to walk with his pupils once a 
week to St. Chad’s, to drink the waters, as a means 
of ‘‘ keeping the doctor out of the house.” In 1825 
Mr. Hone wrote :—‘* The miraculous water is aperient, 
and was some years ago quaffed by the bilious, and 
other invalids who flocked thither in crowds.” The 
district of London known as Shadwell, perpetuates 
the memory of the saint, the name being supposed to 
be derived from a well within the churchyard dedicated 
to St. Chad; but the metropolis is still more exten- 
sively associated with the memory of the good bishop, 
for the New River takes its rise from Chad’s well 
springs, situated in the meadows midway between 
Hertford and Ware, and when this water reached the 
north of London, it there gave name to Chadwell- 
street.— Wolverhampion Chronicle. 


SALMON AND CRUIVES.—The Daily News of the 3rd 
February contained an interesting letter from Mr. Frank 
Buckland on the subject of diseased salmon. In it he 
alluded to certain indentures of early days, specimens 
of which he had never succeeded in finding, by which 
apprentices bargained that they should not be com- 
pelled to eat salmon more than so many days in a 
week. Another point of an antiquarian nature, in 
the same letter, was the mention of the traps, or 
cruives, used by the monks for taking fish. One of 
these cruives still exists in the middle of Halton weir, 
on the Lune. 

Civic Macres.—Mr. H. B. Walker, Mayor of 
Romney, writes to the Maidstone Fournal with 
reference to the article on the above subject in our 
pages (see pp. 66-71) :—‘* The maces belonging to 
the Corporation of New Romney were never taken to 
Yarmouth. They are very handsome, and were pre- 
sented by David Papillon, Esq.,in 1724. He was 
one of the ‘* Burgesses” or ‘‘ Barons” of the town in 
Parliament. I have not yet ascertained what be- 
came of the maces which were previously used, but 
mention is made of them ; possibly they were of iron, 
but of this I am not certain; many were. The 
bailiffs sent to Yarmouth (‘‘ Jernmuth”) had a white 
rod, and a banner of silk with the arms of the Cinque 
Ports on it, borne before them, and also a brazen 
horn. They were on horseback, wearing ‘“‘ scarlet 
gowns,” and attended by their chaplain and town 
clerk, when the ‘‘ Free Fair” was proclaimed at the 
‘Church Gate,” ‘‘ The Bridge Foot,” ‘*‘ The Crane,” 
and ‘* The Toll House,” &c. They took with them 
from home, besides the chaplain and town clerk, a 
e sergeant to bear our banner,” another ‘‘to bear our 
rodd,” and a third ‘‘to blow our horne.” This brazen 
horn is still here, which has probably led to the mis- 
take as to the maces being taken. The banner isalso 
in the Cinque Ports chest in our Town Hall.” 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER—Mr. Whitworth St. Cedd 
hopes to be able to show that Geoffrey Chaucer fought 
at Cressy. He remembers seeing the name on one of 


the Retinue Rolls of the period, but omitted to note 
the reference. He expects, however, to be able to 
re-identify the roll containing this interesting point. 
It is well known that Chaucer fought in France, and 
was taken prisoner there in 1360; so possibly the roll 
seen by Mr. St. Cedd belongs to this date, as Cressy 
would be too early, according to the established data 
of the poet’s life. If Mr. St. Cedd is right, it will 
quite upset the date of the poet’s birth, which is 
usually given as 1340. 

THE ToMB OF SiR F, MICHELL.—A correspond- 
ent writes to the Standard as follows :—*‘* Allow me to 
relate a piece of Vandalism perpetrated lately, and an 
extraordinary mistake made in endeavouring to rectify 
it. I was trying to find out what had become of the 
immediate descendants of the two sons of Sir Francis 
Michell, of old Windsor, who was dis-knighted, fined, 
and imprisoned in 1621, by order of Parliament. 
There were formerly many monuments to this family 
on the walls of Old Windsor Church, among them 
one to the grandnephew of Sir Francis—John Michell, 
Lord of the Manor of Plumstead, who at his death 
bequeathed the whole of his fortune to Queen’s College, 
Oxford. When Old Windsor Church was renovated, 
some fifteen years ago, all the monuments were tre- 
moved most carefully from the walls and lodged ina 
heap in an empty room, and finally to the rubbish heap 
of the contractor’s yard. But a “‘ Michell Fellow” of 
Queen’s happening to notice that: the handsome old 
monument which his College had erected nearly a 
century ago to their great benefactor was gone, 
reported the matter to the Provost, who at once took 
steps to have it replaced, at a cost of about eighty 
pounds, Long and careful search was made for it, 
and ultimately some monuments to the Michells were 
unearthed in the builder’s yard, where they had been 
some years. Onewas found tobe tothe memory of John 
Michell, and this was at once replaced in the church, 
with a brass plate underneath, stating that Queen’s 
College had re-erected it in gratitude, &c. But now 
comes the Fan of the story. The monument is not in 
memory of the benefactor of Queen’s College, but to 
his father, who, like him, was called John. ‘There it 
stands, to bewilder the archzeologist, who has no 
means to rectify any mistake, for there are no parish 
registers in existence referring to Old Windsor. And 
the extraordinary part of it all is that the Fellows of 
Queen’s, with a copy of the old monument in their 
possession, should have expended all the money and 
trouble they did to put up a wrong one.” 

Lapy BELasysE.—In reference to a paragraph in 
The Times of the 19th Jan,, referring to the statement 
of Bishop Burnet that Lady Belasyse kept a copy of 
the promise of the Duke of York (James IT.) to marry 
her, the Earl of Kimberley writes : ‘‘ A gentleman, 
now dead, long solicitor to my family, told me that 
this copy was in the possession of my great-grand- 
father, the first Lord Wodehouse, and that he had 
frequently seen it. It has since disappeared, and is 
believed to have been burnt, with other papers of 
interest. The patent creating her a peeress is in my 
possession, She was daughter and co-heiress of Sit 
William Armine. Her other sister married Sir 
Thomas Wodehouse, from whom I am descended.” 

THE AMERICANS AND CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE.— 
The following petition has, it is stated, been signed by 
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the Governor of Rhode Island and many other per- 
sons in that State :—‘‘ To those concerned in the re- 
moval of Cleopatra’s Needle from Egypt. A petition 
from certain citizens of America against it. hereas, 
the obelisk of Alexandria known as Cleopatra’s Needle, 
and originally brought from Heliopolis, was accord- 
ing to some set up where it now stands by the last 
Sovereign of Egypt, Cleopatra, in honour of the birth 
of her child by Julius Cesar, and according to other 
and more generally received authorities, set up there 
during the reign of Tiberius Czesar; and whereas, 
either of these dates occurs in the momentous era in 
history marked by the end of the Egyptian Empire, 
the source of all science and art, the establishment of 
the Roman Empire, the extinction of the Jewish 
nationality, the completion of the Old Testament, the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ, and the beginning of the 
Christian era; and whereas, no site could be more 
significant for a monument so set up than Alexandria, 
the port by which the Romans entered Egypt, the 
doorway between the eastern and the western world; 
and whereas, the same has stood undisturbed for 
nearly 2000 years; and whereas the removal and set- 
ting up elsewhere of a part of this monument cannot 
compensate for the destruction of it asa whole ; and 
whereas, the site and time of its erection, no less than 
its obelisk, all form part of this monument as it now 
stands ; and whereas, the taking down a monument 
so venerable by violating a reverence for antiquity, 
would misrepresent the American people, and be an 
act of vandalism which must ultimately receive the 
scorn of the civilised world ; and whereas, by the gift 
of the Khedive of Egypt the monument has now be- 
come American property and the flag of America 
waves over it ; and whereas, those who have obtained 
this gift have been actuated by a desire to add honour 
to their country ; and whereas, now that the right of 
Americans to remove the obelisk is undisputed, no act 
could so redound to the honour of America and 
Americans as a forbearing to exercise that right through 
reverence to antiquity ; and whereas, such an act of 
forbearance would mark an epoch of progress and a 
large feeling for the humanities than has existed 
hitherto in the world ; therefore the undersigned re- 
spectfully petition that the monument may be left un- 
touched where it now stands.” 
Joun BunyAN.—It is generally supposed that 
ohn Bunyan was born at Elstow, near Bedford. But 
it has lately been discovered that this was not the case, 
and also that he first saw the light of day some two 
years earlier than has been believed, and asserted by 
his biographers. At all events, the register of ‘the 
parish church of Chalgrave, between Dunstable and 
Bedford, contains the following entry under date 1626. 
‘John Bunyan, son of William, baptized the xviith 
of June.” ‘There would seem to be some doubt also 
whether Bunyan was ever incarcerated in the prison at 
the bridge over the Ouse in Bedford ; for firstly the 
prison was used only for offenders in the town, and 
not for the county around ; and secondly there is 
every reason to believe that at the date assigned for 
Bunyan’s imprisonment, the present prison was not 
vane whilst its predecessor had been swept away by 
a flood. 
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The parish church of St. Mary Magdalene, Upton 
Noble, Somerset, was re-opened on the 2gth of 
January, after a complete restoration. 

The Zimes records the death,jon the 3rd of February, 
at South Lambeth, of Sophia, widow of Mr. William 
Thomas Pentecost, ‘‘in her 113th year.” 

N. Kondakoff, of Odessa, the well-known Rus- 
sian archzologist, has lately published two interesting 
works on art monuments preserved in Russia. 

Mr. A. Rimmer has commenced in Bégravia a 
series of antiquarian papers on ‘‘Our Old County 
Towns.” The first part deals with those of Cheshire 
and Shropshire, 

Mr. G. Gilbert Scott is erecting the new buildings 
at St. John’s College, Oxford, and is commissioned to 
complete the Cathedral at Newfoundland, begun by 
his father. 

The Duke of Westminster has given to Mr. John 
H. Metcalfe, of Hampstead, 2 commission to com- 
plete the heraldic pedigree of the Grosvenor family, 
which hangs in his great hall at Eaton. 

4e reprint of rare plays, poems, and tracts of the 
age of Elizabeth has been projected, under the 
direction of Mr. A. H. Bullen, of Worcester College, 
Oxford. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s will edit the criticism upon 
the works of Spenser for Messrs. Macmillan’s repre- 
sentative selection of English poetry now in pre- 
paration. ; 

Mr. Quaritch will shortly publish the first volume 
of ‘“‘A Bibliography of Printing,” with notes and 
illustrations, compiled by Mr. E. C. Bigmore and 
Mr. C. Wyman. 

The first two parts of the ‘‘ Contemporary History 
of Affairs in Ireland, from 1641 to 1652,” published by 
the Irish Archzological and Celtic Society, have just 
been issued. 

The recent resolution of the Royal Academicians to 
admit ladies to the honours of the society will have 
effect as soon as Her Majesty’s consent to the measure 
has been received. 

The restoration of the Saxon church at Escombe, 
co. Durham, is about to be commenced ; there is, 
however, still a deficiency in the funds for the com- 
pletion of the work. 


A Rubens, which Delacroix has copied for the 
King of the Belgians, the “‘ Miracles of St. Benoit,” 
has been offered to the French Government for 
200,000f., but declined. 


The Society for the Protection of Ancient Monu- 
ments is short of funds, and has issued an appeal for 
subscriptions. The address of the Society is No. 9, 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 

Oakwood Church, near [Abinger, Surrey, was 
lately reopened, after undergoing enlargement and 
restoration, The edifice is supposed to have been 
founded early in the thirteenth century. 

Dr. Alfred Woltmann, Professor of the History 
of Artin the University of Strasburg, died at Mentone, 
K 2 
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on Feb. 6, aged 38. His apgr work, “ Holbein 
and his Times,” was published in 1873. 

The Duke of Devonshire has presented to the 
Brighton Museum a collection of Roman coins, 
selected by the Rev. T. Calvert, from a number 
found last year on the Downs near Beachy Head. 


The idea of founding at Well Walk, Hampstead, 
a hospital for decayed men of letters seems to have 
been tacitly abandoned ; but a further effort is being 
made to save the trees and to rescue the adjoining 
land from the hands of speculative builders. 


Lady Gordon-Cumming, of Altyre, has presented 
the Forres Falconer Museum with a lot of Fiji and 
Algerian pottery ware, which is greatly admired for 
the peculiar design, workmanship, and colour of the 
clay. 

‘A number of forged Babylonian tablets, cast and 
baked in terra-cotta, having dates from Nebuchad- 
nezzar to Darius, have been recently sent to London 
and offered for sale, They appear to have been 
made at Bagdad. 


M. Chantelauze has discovered a MS. of the 
Chronicle of Philip de Comines, supposed to be of 
earlier date than the three MSS. in the National 
Library of France. It is believed to have belonged 
to Diane de Poitiers. 

The annual Shakspearian festival of the Urban 


Club took place at St. John’s Gate on the 23rd inst. 
under the presidency of Dr. Westland Marston. Dr. 


Schliemann, the discoverer of Troy and of the tomb of © 


Agamemnon, was a guest. 


St. Sepulchre’s Church, at the corner of New- 
gate Street, was re-opened on Sunday, Jan. 25th, after 
undergoing a thorough restoration, in the course of 
which the marks left by the Great Fire of 1666 were 
distinctly traced on the old windows. 


The frescoes on the walls of Pompeii, which when 
disinterred were as fresh as if painted but yesterday, 
are suffering from exposure to wind and weather, and 
fading considerably. It is suggested that they should 
be protected by some kind of roof or other covering. 


Mr. Murray promises a new volume by Dr. 
Schliemann, to be entitled ‘‘Ilios: the Country of 
the Trojans,” in which the explorer will give an ac- 
count of his latest researches in the plain of Troy. 
Four hundred plans and illustrations will adorn the 
work. 


The Report of the Salford Museum and Library 
for 1878-79, shows a falling off in the number of 
visitors to the museum and picture galleries. On the 
other hand, the issues from the library have been more 
numerous than in any year since their opening in 
1850. 

The ninth report of the Leeds Public Library 
shows an increase in the borrowers. The most im- 
portant addition to the reference library consists of a 
collection of standard works of natural history. The 
ge y of volumes in the whole of the libraries is 
94, 128. 


An association has been formed at Kirkcudbright 
for the purpose of establishing a museum in the 


county town, wherein to collect, preserve, and exhibit 
all things in any way illustrative of the history, natural 
history, geology, botany, antiquities, literature, &c., 
of the Stewartry. 

An Italian priest and philologist, Bernardino 
Peyron, has discovered in the binding of a Greek 
manuscript from the ancient library of St. Ambrose, 
on Mount Athos, two fragments of St. Paul’s Epistles 
in the Greek text. Similar fragments at Paris have 
long been highly valued. 


A stained-glass window, of three lights, as a 
memorial to Lady Anna Gore-Langton, has just been 
executed by Messrs. Bell and Son, of Bristol, for 
Hatch Beauchamp Church, Somerset. The subject 
illustrates the text, ‘‘ The Master is come and calleth 
for thee,” and is set in canopy work. 


An implement of the ‘‘ stone period,” probably an 
axe, has lately been found in the embankment on the 
river Lea, in Luton Hoo Park, Bedfordshire. It is 
highly polished, 5 inches in length, and 2} in greatest 
breadth ; and it is in almost perfect preservation. It 
is now in the private museum of Mr. T. W. Pauli, at 
Luton. 

The German explorers at Olympia, in the course of 
their excavations, have found some interesting pieces 
of sculpture, including the head of Titus, the head of 
a boy, whose figure, in a kneeling posture, had been 
previously discovered on the eastern gable of the 
temple, and a statue of the Fortuna. 


Professor Nordenskjéld, of Sweden, the dis- 
coverer of the North-Eastern Passage, arrived with 
the Vega at Port Said, and his Swedish companions 
were at once carried off to Cairo, where the Geo- 
graphical Society of Egypt and a crowd of Pashas 
and travellers entertained him at dinner. 

The Council of the Index Society have resolved 
to bring before the next anunal meeting a pro- 
posal for opening an office furnished with as many 
indexes as they can procure for the use of their 
members, with a clerk in attendance to assist in- 
quirers in their researches, and to answer queries sent 
by post. 

The ancient parish church of Dunchideock, Devon, 
has been reopened, after restoration. ‘The chancel 
was rebuilt by the present rector about five years ago. 
The tower has been repaired at the expense of Ms 
Henry Palk, widow of the late rector ; and the re- 
storation of the nave has been effected at the cost of 
Colonel and Mrs. Walrond. 


The twenty-seveath Annual Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Free Public Library, Museum, and 
Walker Art Gallery, of Liverpool, shows a steady 
progress of the institution in all its departments. 
Many additions have been made by donation and 
purchase, and a course of free lectures is being given 
during the present winter season. 

In a mortuary chamber attached to the Capucin 
Church at Modena, an archeologist has lately dis- 
covered the tombs of eight princes of the House of 
Esté—among them, Francis I., who died 168; 
Almeric, his son, 1660; Alfonso IV., 1662 ; : 
dinal Rinaldo, of Esté; Benedict Philip Armand, 
1750; and a son of Hercules Rinaldo, 1753. 
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The Trustees of the British Museum have recently 
purchased, for 3000/., the interesting Crace collection 
of rare old portraits, and prints of Old London, part 
of which has been for some time on view at South 
Kensington. They have also bought a series of etch- 
ings, by Mr. M. L. Menpes, a young artist who has 
had a successful career at South Kensington. 


We are requested to state that Danes Inn is no 
longer, as stated in our last number (p. 87), the address 
of the Harleian Society. Subscriptions and applica- 
tions for lists of the Society’s publications should be 
addressed either to the Secretary, George J. Armitage, 
Esq., Clifton Woodhouse, Brighouse, Yorkshire ; or 
to Messrs. Mitchell and Hughes, 140, Wardour-street, 
London. 

The last Number of ‘‘The Bookseller” contains, 
inter alia, 2 most elaborate and circumstantial account 
of the literature of the ‘‘Tractarian” movement at 
Oxford, from its foundation by Dr. Newman, Dr. 
Pusey, and the late Mr. Keble. It gives the authors, 
editors, and translators of all the volumes, English, 
Latin, and Greek, which were brought out under 
their auspices. 

The decennial representations of the Oberammer- 
gau Passion Play will take place this year in the 
months of May, June, July, August, and September. 
The first representation will be on May 17th and the 
last on September 26th. There are to be a few 
changes in the distribution of the various parts, but 
Joseph Mayer will again take the part which he 
enacted with so much reverence in 1870-1 


An ancient canoe, in good preservation, has lately 
been found in the Clyde, at Glasgow. In conse- 
quence of the recent lowering of the water-level at 
this point, the bed of the river becomes at certain 
states of the tide a small islet. The canoe, which 
is of oak, was discovered lying transversely across 
this islet; it is twenty-four feet long, and is similar 
a — which have been found in the basin of the 

yde. 


Pope Leo XIII. has recently expended several 
thousand francs in the purchase of a series of impor- 
tant documents to be added to the Vatican archives. 
Among these are autograph and unedited letters of 
Cardinals Farnese, Spondrati, and Polo, of several of 
the Tridentine Fathers, of sainted personages, such as 
Pius V., Carlo Borromeo, and a collection of letters 
illustrating the ecclesiastical history of the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuries, 


Gold and silver objects used for the celebration of 
religious rites will be among the attractions of the ex- 
hibition that will be held by the Society of Dutch 
Artists, at Amsterdam, in April, May, and June. 
Mr. Wilfrid Cripps, of Farleigh House, Sandgate, 
Kent, has undertaken to answer any questions that 
may be addressed to him by persons having objects to 
lend for the purposes of the exhibition. 


In order to guard the Cathedral of Worcester 
against fire, a water-engine has lately been laid in the 
crypt. Pipes communicating with it will furnish a 
ready supply of water to every part of the building. 

uring some recent excavations in the Cathedral yard 


the workmen came across immense foundations slightly 
to the east of the north transept. It is possible they 
may be the remains of the older cathedral, which was 
standing up to the time of Wulstan. 


Sundry alterations for the worse, under the name 
of restorations, are .being carried out at Florence, 
where the Duomo is being scraped, and a quantity 
of ancient marbles destroyed. Those who wish for 
further information on this sad spoliation will do well 
to refer to an article in the Cornhill Magazine for 
January last, entitled ‘‘ New Lamps for Old,” and to 
an eloquent and outspoken letter, signed ‘* Ouida,” in 
the Whitehall Review for January 3Ist. 


A work entitled ‘‘ Historical Memoirs of the 
House and Clan of Mackintosh, and of the Clan 
Chattan,” from the earliest times of which record 
exists to the present, is in preparation, .and will 
shortly be published by sebscription, by Mr. Mack- 
intosh-Shaw, of London, who has had access to 
family MSS. and. other private documents, besides 
those available to the public in the Register House, 
Public Record Office, British Museum, &c. 


The Scotsman announces an interesting ‘‘ find” of 
ancient silver coins at Fortrose (Chanonrie) in the 
Black Isle. They are over a thousand in number, 
and are all of the time of King Robert III. of Scot- 
land, who reigned from 1390 to 1406. The majority 
bear the stamp of ‘‘ Edinburgh,” several that of 
** Perth,” and one at least that of ‘‘ Aberdeen.” The 
hoard was enclosed in a flagon of tarnished copper of 
the shape in use in Scottish families in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 


Considerable progress is being made in the re- 
storation of the west front of Lichfield Cathedral ; and 
the various figures are being placed in the niches as 
they leave the sculptor’s hands. The Dean has 
received the following in aid of the sculpture fund :— 
From Mr. J. C. Cox, the figure of Bishop Langton ; 
from Mrs. Fox, of Elmhurst Hall, that of St. Mary 
Magdalene ; from Mrs. Goldney and the Peel family, 
that of St. Gabriel. Several other donations towards 
the work have also been received by the Dean. 


The hall of Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, which, 
with the other blocks of buildings forming the Inn, 
was some time ago purchased by the late Serjeant 
Cox, is to be converted into offices. The furniture 
and effects belonging to the hall were lately sold by 
auction, They included the large dining-table, at 
which many eminent judges and serjeants have 
regaled themselves. The antique dinner service, 
containing 144 pieces, each piece bearing the arms 
of Serjeants’-inn, also formed one of the lots. 


The Zigin Courant says that a beautifully engraved 
and elegantly shaped dirk was lately found in a wild 
and almost inaccessible cave in the Sloch of Kincar- 
dine, near Rothiemurchus, Invernesshire. The cave 
is believed to have been the retreat of John Roy 
Stewart, a staunch but unscrupulous adherent of the 
Pretender. From the superior finish of the dirk it is 
supposed to have belonged to Stewart. At some 
distance from the cave there are the ruins of an old 
castle or fortress, with walls six feet in thickness, 
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The late Duke of Portland used his magnificent 
underground chambers at Welbeck as receptacles for 
pictures and books; and in the riding-school hundreds 
of pictures are arranged—not hung—round the gallery, 
and piled in stacks on the floor are thousands of 
volumes, some modern, and many old, rare, and 
valuable. The library, like the picture gallery, is 
underground, and is the work of many years. It is 
236 feet long, and divided into five rooms, and so 
arranged as to form, when desirable, one large room. 


On the northern side of the town of Xanten, in 
Westphalia, extensive remains of ancient walls and 
buildings have just been discovered, and the excava- 
tions are being pushed forward. The foundations of 
one of the walls laid bare extend for 60 metres in 
one direction, and are nearly 5ft. in thickness. The 
character of the mortar and masonry work is excellent. 
It is at present uncertain whether these ruins belong 
to a place mentioned in the Nibelungenlied, or whether 
they are part of the Colonia Trajana of the time of the 
Romans. 


A correspondent writes :—‘‘ Relative to Mr. Lam- 
bert’s articleupon ‘‘ Civic Maces,” (see p. 66) perhaps 
the following note will interest your readers. Mr. 
Lambert thinks the earliest provincial maces are of 
1649 and 1660 dates; but at Wootton Basset, Wilts, 
once a borough and still a corporation, there are 
silver-gilt maces dated 1603, a constable’s staff dated 
1678, and a chair of a ducking-stool dated 1686.” He 
adds that ‘‘ the Bolingbroke and Clarendon families 
have had much to do with that place in the procure- 
ment of charters, &c.”’ 

An interesting archzeologicai discovery is reported 
from Palestine. An Arab, who was lately quarrying 
stone in the neighbourhood of Gaza, unearthed a 
marble figure, supposed to be a colossal god of the 
Philistines. The dimensions of the figure are as 
follow : 3ft. from the top of its head to the end of its 
beard ; 54in. from shoulder to shoulder ; total height, 
15ft. There is no inscription. The pedestal is a 
huge block carved in one piece with the figure. The 
statue was found in a recumbent position, buried in 
the sand upon the top of a hill, near the sea. 


Mr. James Gardner has in the press for the 
Camden Society a volume mainly relating to the reign 
of Henry VI. In addition to the two brief chronicles 
from the Lambeth Library, the issue of which was 
authorised by the society some years ago, there will 
be a similar chronicle from the College of Arms, con- 
taining very interesting matter, and also a number of 
autograph notes by Stow, the antiquary, extending 
from the reign of Henry VI. to that of Elizabeth. 
The information contained in these notes is in many 
cases more full than that printed by Stow in his 
Chronicle, 

Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, the well-known 
Shakspearean scholar, has written a pamphlet in order 
to settle for ever the momentous question ‘‘ respecting 
the E andthe Ain the name of our National Dramatist.” 
‘* A very bright and sparkling brochure,” writes the 
Illustrated London News, “is this controversial tract, 
dated from Hollingbury Copse, Brighton ; but its 
most original feature is a hospitable invitation to 
Shakspearean students—and they must be legion—to 





visit the author and look over his library, containing 
‘ the choicest Shakspearean rarities in the world, and 
an unrivalled collection of drawings and engravings 
illustrative of the life of the great dramatist.’ ”’ 

Mr. Hodges has in the press ‘Chronological 
Notes containing the Rise, Growth, and present 
State of the English Congregation of the Order of 
Saint Benedict.” These notes are drawn from the 
archives of the houses of the Benedictine congrega- 
tion, at Douay, in Flanders ; Diculwart in Lorrain ; 
Paris in France ; and Lambspring in Germany, where 
are preserved the authentic acts, modern deeds, &c., 
by Thomas Weldon, a member of the same congrega- 
tion. They are edited and brought down to the 
present time by the Rev. J. Gilbert Dolan, O.S.B., 
the Librarian of St. Gregory’s Priory, at Downside, 
near Bath. 

Three guns dug out of the mud during the exten- 
sion works at Chatham Dockyard, and believed to 
have formed part of the armament of a Dutch frigate 
sunk in the river Medway many years since, have been 
received at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, and ex- 
amined. They appear to be of English manufacture, 
but they do not correspond with any guns at present 
in the British service, and the general opinion is that 
the popular idea as to their having belonged to the 
Dutch fleet is correct. Two of the guns are placed 
at the Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich, and the 
third has been sent to the Royal Naval Museum at 
Greenwich College. 

Mr. h Mayer, F.S.A., of Bebington, 
Cheshire, (a native of Newcastle-under-Lyme), has 
presented to the Corporation of that town the cele- 
brated painting by Buss, representing the custom of 
electing a ‘Mock Mayor,” which was observed for 
more thari two hundred years on the day of election 
of a chief magistrate for the borough. A duplicate 
of the picture is to be seen at Burlington House. 
The picture was painted to commemorate the election 
of Mr. Samuel Mayer, as mayor in 1833, in which 
year—after the Corporation had for more than two 
centuries, contrary to the charter, exercised the privi- 
lege—the burgesses resumed their right. 

The memorial to the late Professor Selwyn has 
been erected in Ely Cathedral. It is placed in the 
south aisle of the choir, under an archway, which 
originally formed a private entrance into the cathe- 
dral church for the nursing sisters of the great Norman 
Hospital adjoining. The exterior doorway on the 
south of the choir has been walled up for centuties, 
but the interior of the archway remains intact, al 
now forms a baldachino for a life-sized effigy in white 
statuary marble of the late Canon, vested in cassock, 
surplice, and stole, with the hands joined as in prayer. 
The figure rests on a moulded base of Purbeck marble, 
from a design by the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 

Mary Stuart had some claims to the name of a 
poetess, apart from the ‘‘ Lament” attributed to her 
by Brantome, on the death of her husband, Fran- 
cois II. Dr. Galy, says the Dunfermline Saturday 
Press, has lately read a paper before the Academy, 
demonstrating that the unfortunate Queen never com- 

sed the verses attributed to her. Before the same 
earned body, M. Menant exhibited casts of the As- 
syrio-Chaldean cylinders in the British Museum, pre- 
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sumed to represent the temptation of Adam and Eve, 
Noah’s Ark, the building of the Tower of Babel, &c. 
He says the subjects afford no serious basis to be con- 
sidered as bearing on these Biblical incidents. 

A collection of papers on the history of Brad- 
ford and its neighbourhood, entitled ‘* Collectanea 
Bradfordiana,” has been recently published. Among 
other subjects of antiquarian interest, the work in- 
cludes papers on ‘‘The Parish of Bradford,” by the 
Rev. T. D. Whitaker, LL.D. ; ‘‘ Bradford in the 
Olden Time,” by the Rev. Joshua Fawcett, M.A.; ‘‘A 
Genuine Account of the Civil War in Bradford,” by 
Joseph Lister ; ‘‘ Memoirs of General Fairfax, of John 
Sharp, Abraham Sharp, Richard Richardson, M.D., 
and the Rev. David Clarkson”; ‘*‘ The Rise and Pro- 
gressof the Town and Borough of Bradford,” and ‘‘ The 
Rise and Progress of the Worsted Manufacture in 
Bradford.” 


The Leibnitz long-lost calculating machine has 
recently been recovered. Leibnitz invented and con- 
structed this machine in 1672, during his stay in Paris. 
It can add, subtract, divide and multiply,’ and was 
the wonder of the time. This machine became the 
property of the Public Library at Hanover, but long 
ago disappeared from among its treasures. All that 
was known about its disappearance was that it had 
been sent to an instrument maker at Gottingen, to 
be repaired. It has now turned up again in the 
Géttingen library, and through the efforts of Dr. 
Bodemann, the librarian of the public library at 
Hatiover, has again come into the possession of the 
Institution. 


A Moscow antiquary lately discovered a silver 
bowl of German workmanship, belonging to the 
seventeenth century. Its artistic execution, and 
the singular bearing of its decorations on the pre- 
sent time, induced a few German patriots to purchase 
it, and send it as a present to the German Emperor. 
The exterior of this interesting relic presents a skilful 
joining together of German thaler pieces, of the period 
when the Fatherland boasted of no fewer than thirty 
sovereigns. Among these thaler pieces—and herein 
consists the special value of the gift—the bust of the 
Great Elector appears in semi-relief; and the artist, 
in a prophetic spirit, has placed the Imperial crown 
in his hand. . 


Michael Angelo’s study for part of the Cartoon of 
Pisa, from Sir Joshua Reynolds’s collection, was 
recently sold at Messrs. Christie’s sale for 4/ 12s. 6d. 
only. It formed part of a collection of drawings be- 
longing to the late Mr. W. Bernoni White, the pic- 
ture-dealer. Among other prices realised were 
16/. 10s, for Churches in Venice, by Canaletti ; 
40/, 19s, for some buildings in Venice, by the 
same ; 9/. 6s. for Wouvermann’s ‘‘ Return from the 
Horse Fair ;” 87. 18s. 6d. for Jacob Ruysdael’s 
“Castle Egmont ;” 2/. 12s. 6d. for a landscape of 
Claude’s, from Lord Spencer’s collection ; 3/. 3s. for 
a Virgin and Child of Sasso Ferrato, from the Dims 
dale and West collections. 

At Salisberg, between Hanau and Kesselstadt, the 
foundations of a Roman house have been discovered, 
the walls of which were a yard thick and about oa 
and 37ft. long respectively. In the middle of the 


enclosed space a vaulted room was found, and in the 
Pon, ay ser several earthenware vessels, very per- 
fectly finished. About 35 paces away a considerable 
portion of the walls of another Roman house was 
previously discovered, and also at various times 
Roman coins, tombs, and a legionary stone. Dr. 
Albert Duncker concludes that from all these data 
that the place is the site of a considerable Roman 
settlement, and that a careful exploration would bring 
many interesting objects to light. 


Lieut.-Col. Fitzgerald writes as follows to Zhe 
Times respecting the ‘* Nelson Relics” at Greenwich 
Hospital :—‘*I was much disappointed, on visiting 
Greenwich Hospital last week, to find ‘the Nelson 
Relics’ had been moved from the beautiful painted 
hall to a small museum (three pair back) in another 
part of the building, where I found them buried 
among models of ships and shells. Allow me to 
suggest, and hope in doing so for your advocacy, that 
the relics be replaced in the hall, for many persons 
have neither the time nor the inclination to visit the 
museum, which, let me add, is closed on Fridays and 
Sundays, whereas so very many can conveniently go 
into the hall, which is never shut.” 


Mr. S. H. Burke is busily engaged on the second 
volume of his ‘‘ Historical Portraits of the Reforma- 
tion Period,” which will embrace the characters of 
Cranmer, Thomas Crumwell, Queen Mary, Cardinal 
Pole, and Dr. Gardyner. The first volume gives 
detailed and authentic accounts, from ancient and 
unpublished documents, of the leading facts con- 
nected with ‘‘The Pilgrimage of Grace,” the execution 
of the Abbots of Woburn and Glastonbury, the life 
and death of Bishop Fisher and Sir T. More, and 
the fall of Wolsey ; and reveals in their true colours 
most of the other earlier episodes in the history of 
the Reformation in England. The work will be pub- 
lished by Mr. J. Hodges, of King William Street. 


Mr. George Philip Rigney Pulman, the author of 
‘Rustic Sketches, or Poems on Angling,” &c., and 
the founder and manager of Pulman’s Weekly News 
and Advertiser, died on the 3rd February, at Uplyme, 
Devon. Mr. Pulman published in 1870 a narrative 
of some of his ramblings and roamings 
English scenery; and more recently, a companion 
volume, descriptive of his travels in France, Switzer- 
land, and Belgium. ‘The work, however, with which 
his name will be best known to antiquaries is ‘* The 
Book of the Axe,” a volume which deals exhaustively 
with the various objects of archzeological interest in 
that portion of Somerset and Devon through which 
the river Axe flows, including Forde Abbey, Shute 
House, &c. 


The inhabitants of Hammersmith have resolved to 
pull down their present unsightly parish church and 
to erect a new sacred edifice on the same site. The 
present church was built in the reign of Charles I. as 
a chapel-of-ease to Fulham, and was formally con- 
secrated in 1631 as St. Paul’s. It was not, however, 
until 1834 that Hammersmith was made a separate 

arish, as up to that time its inhabitants were liable 
be the repairs of Fulham Church, and were obliged 
to receive the communion at Fulham once a year— 
namely, at Eastertide. In 1825, andagain in 1864, 
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the fabric and its internal fixtures were largely re- 
paired and ornamented. But the population of the 
place of late years has far outgrown the accommoda- 
tion afforded by the structure. 


The third volume of the political correspondence 
of Frederick the Great has appeared at Berlin. It 
embraces the very remarkable year of 1744, when 
England, Saxony, and Hungary were forming a coali- 
tion against Prussia, and Frederick was apparently 
wasting his time in masquerades, balls, &c., during 
the carnival of Berlin. But from this correspondence 
we learn that all these festivities were held with a view 
to deceiving the other Powers. Many letters treat of 
the efforts made to win the Russian Court. The 
letters are also numerous which speak of the rupture 
with England, the understanding with France, and the 
events of the campaign. The correspondence excites 
much interest, as it contains the criticism of Frederick 
the Great on the state of politics in Europe. 


A flower painter, M. Tremblay, who at one 
time was in great my ep and in flourishing circum- 
stances in Paris, has lately died there of heart disease, 
aftér passing his last years in the greatest wretched- 
ness. As he had not been seen for several days, his 
landlord caused his room in the Rue la Béotie to be 
entered by force, when the inmate was found dead in 
bed. The police-officer on searching through the 
deceased’s papers, with a view to find a clue to his 
relatives, discovered a chest filled to the top with gold 
coins, most of them belonging to the time of Napoleon 
I. and Louis XVIII. The old painter had acquired 
a passion for numismatics, and his collection is rich in 
rare descriptions of coins. Rather than part with any 
of them, he had for years undergone the greatest 
privations. 


The astronomical clock at Hampton Court Palace 
is undergoing thorough repair at the hands of Messrs. 
Gillett and Bland, of Croydon. Concerning this clock, 
‘Felix Summerly” (Sir Henry Cole C.B.), writes 
in his “‘ Handbook to Hampton Court” :—“ It is 
stated to have been put up in 1540, and has often 
been said to have been the first public clock erected 
in England ; but this is inaccurate, for the expenses 
of the Dutchman who superintended the works of the 
Clock Tower opposite Westminster-hall, in the time 
of Henry IV., are still preserved in the Exchequer. 
There was a ‘ keper of the clocke at Hampton Courte 
—one Vincent, the clokmaker ;’ and in the privy purse 
expenses of Henry VIII., 20s. are charged as * paid 
to the clokmaker at Westminster, for mending the 
clocke at Hampton Court.’” 


A Committee Report presented to the Municipal 


Council of Antwerp contains the following particulars ° 


about the works of Rubens. Altogether Rubens pro- 
duced 2,719 works of art, among which 228 were 
sketches, and 484 drawings. Of all these works, 829 
have never been copied, 690 are only known by copy, 
and 294 seem lost. ‘To possess as complete as possible 
a collection of the master’s works, the City of Antwerp 
will have to obtain copies of §36 pictures and to collect 
921 engravings. The cost of a complete Rubens 
collection, such as was recommended by the Artists’ 
Congress in 1877, would amount to 30,000f. It was 
ultimately decided by the Municipal Council that 
a sum of 1,500f. should be set aside annually for 


photographs and reprints of Rubens’ missing works. / 
The Belgian Government hgs granted a like sum. 


Mrs. and Mr. Forman, the widow and son of 
the late Mr. T. B. Forman, J.P., have presented to 
the Derby Free Library the collection of coins which 
had been made by the late alderman. The British 
coinage is represented in gold, silver, and copper 
during the reigns of John, Henry III., Ed i, 
Edward II., Henry [V., Henry V., Henry VIL, 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James 
I., Charles I., the Commonwealth, Charles IT., James 
II., William and Mary, Anne, George I., George IL, 
George III., chon tt, William IV., and Victoria, 
There are also Scotch, Irish, Manx, and Channel 
Islands specimens. Amongst the foreign coins are 
Ancient Greek and Roman, Chinese, French, 
Spanish, Belgian, Dutch, German, Austrian, Russian, 
Danish, and of the United States of America. There 
are also many trade tokens and medals. 


The Montevideo Harbour Improvements Company, 
in dredging the harbour of Montevideo, lately raised 
two ingots. In cleaning off the shells . which 
covered them, the sailors discovered that they were 
two bars of silver, each 7olb. in weight. On one of 
them traces of an inscription were found ; the date 
‘* 1772” was still legible. There is no doubt that these 
ingots formed part of the treasure which the Spanish 
galleon Aurora took from Chili in 1772, and which 
was lost in this port, opposite the powder magazine, 
during the storm of the 19th of August in that year. 
As it is probable that in this spot there are other trea- 
sures which have been hidden during a century, the 
dredging company has arranged with divers to make 
further researches, on the part of the Montevidean 
Government, who are entitled to half the proceeds. 
The spot where this discovery was made is 500 yards 
to the south-east of the rocks in the bay called Piedras 
de St. Pedros, 


‘*Cheapside during a Thousand Years” was the 
subject of an historical lecture lately delivered by Mr. 
H. C. Richards, of Gray’s-inn, at the Central Office 
of the Church of England Young Men’s Society. 
The lecturer described many of the scenes which 
had been enacted in the Chepe from the days of 
Athelstan to the present century--the tournaments of 
Plantagenet times, the oppression and eventual mur- 
der of the Jews, and the ‘‘ Evil May-day” in H 
the Eighth’s reign. He compared the crowds whic 
every Sunday evening issue from the Cathedral service 
to those which in the Reformation epoch assembled 
round the celebrated Paul’s Cross, which, along with 
the Cross at the corner of Wood Street, was destroyed 
by Puritan violence, though stoutly defended by a 
body of City ’Prentices. The ’Prentice Bell in Bow 
Church, which had rung daily from Norman times 2 
little before six o’clock, had only been discontinued, 
he said, within the last few years. 


Mr. Paul Jerrard, organist of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
writing to the Church Times on the proposed restora- 
tion of the church of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
Smithfield, says :—‘‘ Haply, some may say—‘ How 
absurd to talk about spending money on the restora- 
tion of a large London church, now that we are pulling 
City churches down for lack of people to fill them.’ 
Well, I take leave to doubt the weceuiity for the 
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removal of any of the late churches, and am glad to 
find a reactionary feeling has set in. Probably the 
remedy for the absence of the congregation might 
have lain in an opposite direction. A witty City ac- 
quaintance of mine, a Common Councilman, once 
said, ‘Don’t pull down the churches, pull up the 
parsons !’ Perhaps he was right. At any rate, there 
is not in this case the excuse that there are no 
resident parishioners, for St. Bartholomew’s is sur- 
rounded by a densely-populated neighbourhood, in 
which all classes, but more particularly the poorer, 
are represented. 


It is stated that one Herr Karl Humann, a West- 
phalian engineer, being employed in the year 1865 by 
the Turkish Government to construct a road between 
the harbour and the town of Bergamah (the ancient 
Pergamos), in Asia Minor, came upon several large 
slabs with sculptures in alto-relievo, and in 1872 pre- 
sented three of these to the Berlin Museum. There- 
upon, says the Examiner, Humann received a letter 
from Professor Curtius, the distinguished Greek 
authority, informing him that an ancient Roman 
writer, Ampelius, who lived at the commencement of 
the Christian era, mentioned the existence at Perga- 
mos of an altar forty feet high, with sculptures re- 
presenting a gigantomachy. Permission having been 
obtained from the Turkish Government to make ex- 
cavations for this gigantic relic, the operations have 
proved successful. The Berlin Museum of Sculpture 
is now in possession, at at inclusive cost of about 
6500/., of a considerable portion of the valuable 
work mentioned by Ampelius. 


A “Commission of the Historical Geography of 
Ancient France” has been instituted by the Ministry 
of Public Instruction, under the presidency of M. 
Henri Martin, Senator, and member of the Academy, 
and comprising also MM. Léon Renier de Saulcy, 
Maury, Robert, and Desjardins, of the Institute, 
Bertrand, director of the Museum of Saint-Germain, 
&c. The mission of this body will be to complete 
the works commenced by the to phical committee 
of Gaul by drawing up maps of the country in that 

eriod of its history, indicating the position of mega- 
ithic monuments and other antiquities which may 
serve to trace the formation of the French nationality ; 
to compose a catalogue of Gallic coins, collect details 
of the provinces and cities of Gaul, co-operate with 
local archivists in preparing a list of the ancient 
names of places and proverbial sayings concerning 
towns and districts, and in fine to centralise all facts 
concerning the historical to phy of France from 
the earliest times down to ito. 


Many of our readers (says the Liverpool Mercury) 
will recollect noticing the discovery of an ancient 
British cemetery at Wavertree, which discovery was 
afterwards investigated and embodied in a most in- 
teresting paper by Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith, and read 
before the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and now published in their Transactions. 
The funereal urns containing the cremated bones 
were found in excavating the foundations for two 
villas in Victoria Park ; and recently, when perform- 
ing similar operations in an adjoining part of the park, 
a road of considerable width, 27 inches below the 
sod, immediately beneath the soil, was found, com- 





posed of large red sandstones placed neguhaty and 
symmetrically diagonally across the lot of land, and 
in the immediate direction of the ancient British 
cemetery. This discovery will be of some interest to 
local antiquaries, and form a sequel to the finding of 
funereal urns, and help to prove the antiquity of the 
fashionable suburb of Waurr (Vaurtroea) now vulgarly 
called Wavertree. 


A recent Number of the Au/der contains this 
painful paragraph :—‘‘ The fine old High Street of 
the ancient city of Exeter is fast losing the indi- 
viduality which rendered it so interesting to the visitor. 
The ancient chapel of St. John’s Hospital, founded 
in 1225, and converted into a scholastic establishment 
in Charles I.’s reign, stands at the eastern end of the 
High Street, and with its fagade flush with the street. 
Under the direction of Mr. Newton, clerk of the 
works at the new schools, this old chapel is now being 
demolished by a staff of labourers. Modern require- 
ments demanding more room, the new schools are 
being erected outside the town, and it is said the 
materials of the old chapel are being utilized in the 
new. A very quaint old house, having some interest- 
ing historical associations connected with it, has just 
been pulled down in the High Street, and the church 
at its side (All Hallows) has had its chancel’s ex- 
terior walls stuccoed with rough-cast. Exeter, 
although a city of less than 50,000 inhabitants, has 
thirty. resident architects. Its diocesan surveyor is a 
stonemason !” 


In the process 'of levelling the old churchyard of 
Ashover, Derbyshire, lately, an old stone coffin was 
discovered, about eighteen inches below the surface. 
On raising the carved lid the crumbling bones of a 
skeleton were found within, which proved, from the 
inscription on a small leaden plate under the remains, 
to be that of Leonard Wheatcroft, the first clerk, 
whose records appear in the oldest existing register of 
the parish, and who witnessed the destruction by the 
Parliamentarians, on their visit to the locality in 1646, 
of the registers of earlier date and of a great deal that 
was valuable and interesting beside. ‘* The presump- 
tion is,” writes a correspondent of a local journal, 
‘*that Wheatcroft in his vocation of clerk and sexton, 
had discovered the relic of antiquity, and had appro- 
priated the receptacle wherein, centuries before, had 
mouldered to dust the body of one of higher station 
than his own, and so had left directions for his own 
interment in it. The inscription on the plate is as 
follows :—‘ Here. was. Leonard. Wheatcroft . buried 
Jany . iii. in. this. ston . coffin. who. was. clerk. of. 
this. church . 56. years. aged . 80. 1706.’” 


One of the finest private collections of ancient 
Greek, Roman, and cinque-cento Italian coins and 
medals, that formed by the late Mr. George Sparkes, 
of Bromley, Kent, was recently ——- at the 
auction-rooms of Messrs. Sotheby. e reputation 
of Mr. Sparkes as a most fastidious connoisseur was 
so well known for many years, and so many ex- 
ceptionally fine examples were known to be in his 
cabinet, that the sale was a most attractive and in- 
teresting one. As most of the foreign dealers were 
present, prices higher than have ever been known were 
the result of this competition, and in most cases 
Messrs. Rollin and Feurdente, of Paris, and Messrs, 
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Hoffmann outbid their English rivals; though Mr. 
Addington succeeded in adding several choice pieces 
to his cabinet, and the fine crown-piece of Charles 
II., the work of the great medallist Simon, known 
as the ‘‘ Reddite” crown, was bought by Mr. Webster 
at 110. The whole collection of about 500 lots 
realized, together with some books: on coins, 


3,376/. 


The Master of the Rolls states, in answer to the 
annual circular of the Lords of the Treasury, 
that it is impossible at present to form any just 
estimate of the probable duietion of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. The vote asked for is 
1,700/., the same sum as in last year. The eighth 
report, to be presented to Parliament this session, 
gives accounts of many very important collections of 
manuscripts. Since the last report on the progress of 
the commission, the Earl of ‘adduente collection, 
long and justly reputed to be one of the finest in the 
kingdom, has been thrown open to inspection. The 
Master of the Rolls says :—‘‘ To draw up a sufficient 
account of this alone will require a considerable outlay 
by the commissioners for a few years to come, but the 
wealth of material laid open to all lovers of historical 
literature will amply compensate for the expenditure.” 
Another work, most important for a proper knowledge 
of the history of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., 
the ‘‘ Calendar of the Marquis of Salisbury’s Manu- 
scripts at Hatfield,” undertaken by the commissioners, 
with the sanction of the Treasury, in April last, is 
also likely to occupy some time. % fact, the amount 
of work in hand is too great to allow the commissioners 
to undertake the inspection of any new collections at 
present. 


Dr. Chaplin writes from Jerusalem to the com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund :—‘‘ Some 
time ago the Tombs of the Kings were purchased by 
a French lady, and excavations of considerable in- 
terest have lately been carried on there. In the earth 
which filled a great portion of the rock-hewn, sunken 
court in front of the entrance to the Tombs have been 
found many capitals and other architectual remains, 
amongst them some stones, which show beyond question 
that they formed part of a pyramidal structure. There 
seems no reasonable doubt that these belong to the 
famous three pyramids of the monuments of Helena, 
and have been thrown down from above. A great 
marble statue, probably Roman, has been found a few 
minutes from the seashore, an hour and a half south 
of Gaza. It isa half-figure, nose and right forearm 
broken off. Isend you a tracing of a rough sketch 
received from a friend. In the Shephelah, an hour 
or more north of the Jaffa road, a tomb has been 
brought to light. One of its stone doors has carving 
upon it in four panels, on two of which are repre- 
sentations of lions’ heads, on two of bulls’ heads. Pro- 
bably the tomb is of Crusading origin. It has again 
been covered in. I had hoped to be able to 
visit it, as well as the statue below Gaza, but covld 
not leave home. It is said that the statue is to be 
brought to Jaffa.” 


The following are the objects in England which 
Sir John Lubbock pro to include in his bill for 
the preservation of ancient national monuments :—In 





Anglesea, the tumulus and dolmen, Plas Newydd, 
Llandedwen. In Berkshire, the tumulus, ‘* Wayland 
Smith’s Forge,” at Ashbury, and Uffington Castle. 
In Cumberland, the stone circle, ‘* Long Meg and her 
Daughters,” near Penrith ; the stone circle on Castle 
Rigg, near Keswick ; and the stone circles on Burn 
Moor in St. Bees. In Derbyshire, the stone circle, 
‘* The Nine Ladies,” on Stanton Moor ; the tumulus, 
Arbolow, in Bakewell parish ; ‘‘ Hob Hurst’s House 
and Hut,” on Baslow Moor ; and Minning Low, in 
Brassington parish. In Glamorganshire, “ Arthur’s 
Quoit,” Gower, in Llanridian. In Gloucestershire, 
the tumulus at Uley.. In Kent, ‘‘ Kit’s Cotyhouse,” 
in Aylesford parish. In Northamptonshire, the Danes’ 
Camp at Hardingstone ; and Castle Dykes, at Far- 
thingston. In Oxfordshire, the Rollrich Stones, at 
Little Rollright. In Pembrokeshire, the Pentre Evan 
Cromlech, at Nevern. In Somersetshire, the ancient 
stones at Stanton Drew ; the chambered tumulus at 
Stoney Littleton, in Wellow parish ; and Cadbury 
Castle. In Surrey, Ceesar’s Camp, at Wimbledon. 
In Westmoreland, Mayborough, near Penrith ; and 
Arthur’s Round Table, Penrith. In Wiltshire, Stone- 
henge ; Old Sarum ; the vallum at Abury, the Sarcen 
stones within the same, those along the Kennet road, 
and the group between Abury and Beckhampton ; the 
long barrow, at West Kennet, near Marlborough ; 
Silbury Hill ; the dolmen (‘‘ Devil’s Den”) near Marl- 
borough ; and Barbury Castle. Sir J. Lubbock writes 
to say that this list is not exhaustive, but only “ re- 
presentative,” and that, for Parliamentary reasons, 
the Duchy of Cornwall is excluded from the scope of 
his bill, 

A very interesting addition has just been made to 
reproductions of ancient art, in the shape of glass in 
imitation of precious stones. Murrhina, we are told 
by Pliny, came from the East, principally from Parthia, 
being usually of small dimensions and of great bril- 
liancy, its value increasing with the variety of colours. 
Murrhine vessels, indeed, are alluded to by Juvenal, 
Propertius, Martial, and other ancient authors, and 
were always held in high estimation, being b 
princes and opulent persons. We are told, ind 
that Augustus, at the taking of Alexandria, selected 
only a murrhine vase for his own use out of all the 
Royal treasures in the palace. Among the skilful 
imitations of precious stones for which Alexandria 
was famed (and which were subsequently continued 
in Rome under the name of Murrhina), may also 
included gemme vitre, the amethystini trientes of 
Martial, and the calices of various shades of colour, 
according to the play of light, as we see on the neck 
of the dove ; and Strabo narrates that the Alexandrian 
glassmakers used with the glass a substance called 
vadirny to produce irridescent effects. Murrhine vases 
were frequently carved in relief as cameos, and in the 
Aquilian law we find strict precautions given to guard 
against ignorance or carelessness on the part of the 
lapidary or gem engraver. As example of vases in 
murrhine glass which have been preserved to our own 
time may be mentioned the Barberini or Portland 
vase, now in the British Museum ; the Alexandrian 
vase; and the Auldjo ewer, found at Pompeii in 
1839 ; a glass cup (engraved by Winckelman) enclosed 
in a net-work of the same material, and with the 
motto ‘* Bibe, vivas multos annos ;” and a glass of a 
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brilliant ruby colour, in the collection of the late 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild. Murrhine vases were 
not necessarily incrusted or in any way worked with 
gold, but the effect was greatly enhanced by the occa- 
sional introduction of the precious metals, as also of 
the opal, lapis lazuli, and other irridescent stones. 
The reproduction of this beautiful glass, which may 
be seen at the gallery of the Aurora Glass Company 
at 294, Regent Street, is due to a French gentleman, 
Dr. Humy, who has certainly made the nearest 
approach to the lost art as yet known to connoisseurs. 
These examples bear no affinity to the Venetian 
Aventurino, a substance obtained from oxides of 
metals, and easy of manufacture; nor has the word 
murrhine any relation whatever to the accidental 
site of the modern Venetian glass factories at Murano. 
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Correspondence. 


LAST RELICS OF THE CORNISH TONGUE. 
(Pp. 15, 63.) 


$1r,—Valuable and interesting as it is, the Paper 
on this subject in your first and second numbers 
would have been of more permanent importance if 
the conclusions of the writer had been preceded by a 
more full statement of his premisses. It would bea 
real boon to philology and history if, before it is too 
late, some competent person would place on record, 
in a well-arranged and readable form, the remaining 
facts relating to the Cornish language. How highly 
we should appreciate this if it had been done a hun- 
dred years ago, and those who come after us will have 
reason to complain if they find nothing but barren dis- 
quisitions on the legend of ‘‘Dolly Pentreath” 
handed down to them by this generation. The first 
main point would be a catalogue raisonnée exhibiting, 
at one point of view, the remaining literature of the 
language. No doubt there are experts who know 
what this is, but where can a popular inquirer look 
for the information? ‘The next point is the remnant 
of the language still surviving in the common dialect 
of the county, and I am glad to see that the writer of 
the essay in your journal intends to give his attention 
to this. More Celtic words are incorporated in stan- 
dard English than is generally supposed; but there 
are others peculiar to Cornwall, and the investigation 
of these, and of entire popular sayings in the old lan- 
guage, if any such are still in use, is a matter of the 
highest interest. These steps would lead up to the 
last, “ When, and where, and, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, by whom was ithe Cornish language last 
spoken ?” 

In the elucidation of this question every authentic 
notice of its use should be reproduced in chronological 
order; and perhaps a better period could not be taken 
for commencing the chain of historical evidence than 
the year 1549, when the Devon and Cornwall rebels 
declared in their petition, answered by Cranmer— 
‘* We will not receive the new Service, but will have 
our old Service in Latin, as it was before—and so we, 


the Cornishmen, whereof certain of us understand no 
English, utterly refuse this new English.” 
. Tam, &c., 
C. E, TREVELYAN, 
8, Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, February 6th. 


noe Joe e 


As a Cornishman I have felt deeply interested in 
Mr. Lach-Szyrma’s article on the Cornish language. 
I regret exceedingly, with, I have no doubt, many 
others, that the language should have been lost, or at 
least ceased to be spoken, although at the present 
day many Cornish words are still in use, especially 
with the old people. 

In a history of the county, which was published in 
parts, about sixty years ago (‘‘ agone” in Cornwall), 
under the editorship of the late eminent i 
Samuel Drew, of St. Austell (who, by the way, was 
originally a shoemaker, and worked out many of his 
problems on pieces of leather), is to be found an epi- 
i in the Cornish language on ‘‘ Dolly Pentreath,” 
who is mentioned in the article I have named, and 
who is stated to have been the last person who spoke 
the language. I was under the impression that she 
died in the first decade of the last century, but a 
Iaminerror, I give you the epitaph in nish, 
with its translation, if I remember rightly, by Borlase, 
into English :— 


Coth Doll Pentreath kaus a dheu ; 
Marow a kleydz ed Paul plea. 
Naoa en egloz gau pobel bras, 
Besed egloz hay coth Dolly es. 


Old Doll Pentreath, one hundred aged and two, 
Deceased and buried in Paul Parish too : 

Not in the church, with people great and high, 
But in the church yard doth old Dolly lie. 


* gloz,” of course, is ‘‘church.” The word 
“hay” is, or was, in common use as signifying 
‘* yard,” for old people in my youth almost invariably 
called a church yard ‘‘church hay,” and a rick yard 
a ‘mow hay,” pronounced mewhay, with a strong 
emphasis on the first syllable. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. SARGENT. 
Canterbury, Jan. 24, 1880. 


RFQ. 


SWINBURNE—SWINE’S BROOK, 


Observing at page 47, a note from Mr. Furnivall as 
to the names of places commencing with ‘‘Swin,” 
which he a yp always to have connection with 
swine, I would suggest that there may be another 
origin to this prefix, viz., the Danish personal name 
pe; matic My attention was first drawn to the pro- 
bability of this solution, on reading an Jngutsitio 
post mortem, 26 Edw. III., 2nd. Nos. 66, where men- 
tion is made of ‘* Swansey Castle,” which is described 
as ‘Swan .” This I take to meam ‘* Sweyn’s 
island.” I think it will be found that the parts wi 
this prefix chiefly occurs are nearly always in those 
where the Danes chiefly settled. The following names 
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may be added to those already given by yourself :— 
Swinbridge, Devon ; Swinester and Swinerton, Lin-. 
colnshire ; Swiney, Salop ; Swinfer, Staffordshire ; 
Swinford, Berks and Kent; Swingfield, Kent; 
Swinhoe, Northumberland; Swinmore, Hereford- 
shire ; Swinsford, Leicestershire ; Swinshead, Staf- 
fordshire ; Swinthorp, Lincolnshire ; Swainston, Isle 
of Wight ; and Swynyard, Cheshire. 
DupLey Geo. CARY ELWEs. 
Bedford. 


—_ 0-—-- 


Mr, Furnivall may be interested in knowing that 
there is a Swinhope in Allendale, Northumberland, 
and also near Newcastle a farm named Black Swine. 

In the county of Durham there is a Swinhope. 
Names ending in ‘‘ hope”’ seem to be almost confined 
to the high region on the Wear watershed in this 
county. Taking the great historical parish of which 
Stanhopeis the head, there are Thornhope, The Hope, 
Rehope, Rookhope, Middlehope, on the north side 
of the Wear; then follow Killhope, Mellhope and 
Burnhope, which join the south-east boundary of 
Cumberland ; on the south of the watershed there are 
Ireshope, Swinhope, Westernhope, Snowhope, and 
Bollihope ; a short distance over the border, in 
Cumberland, there is Rotherhope, and on the Nor- 
thumberland border we find Swinhope, Sinderhope, 
and Manhope. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents can throw 
some light upon this cluster of ‘‘ hopes.” 

Joun GEO. FENWICK. 

Moorlands, Newcastle. 


——, Se 


It is not so clear, as Mr. F. J. Furnivall seems to 
think, that “ Swinburne” has any connection with 
‘*swine” or “pig.” Indeed it is very doubtful that 
Swin has any connection whatever with that animal, 
when the word is found in composition with ‘‘ rivers,” 
**dales,” or ‘‘hills,” in the northern counties. 

‘*Swin” is a word of common use in the dialect 
of this county, and is applied to anything going or 
lying in an oblique or diagonal direction, as “‘‘ Swin 
the waes throo,t intack.” ‘* A swin,d mé waes’t, 
baenast geeat owert fell an doon bet deeal heead.” 
‘“*Thoo mun swin the wae throo,t beek er thool 
net git seeaf ower.” ‘I, booal it tree wes liggan a 
swint,beek.’’ ‘‘I, wath swins t, beek—Swinford,” 
&c. And generally when found in composition with 
river, hill, or dale, &c., the compound of ‘‘swin” will 
be found to lie in an oblique direction to some other 
place. . 

THos. CLARKE. 

Ormside Rectory, Westmoreland, 


aw, Sen 


A tributary of the river Wear, in the parish of Stan- 


hope, Durham, is called Swinhope Burn, a name 
given to a village on its banks, Swinhopeisa general 
term given to the ‘‘ hope,” or valley, where the waters 
of this little stream gather. The masters of Greatham 
hospital (founded in 1272) held a pasture for cattle on 
Swynhoplan in this district, according to Bp. Hat- 
field’s survey (1380). This might. have been the 
‘*hope” of the swine, for the boar’s tusks found in 


Heatheryburn Cave, Stanhope, prove the existence of 
the porcine family in this locality. Curiously enough 
there is preserved at Stanhope rectory a Roman altar 
found on Bolihope fell, in this parish, bearing an in- 
scription, a translation of which informs us that Tetius 
Veturius Mecianus, governor of Alce Sebonisene, in 
consequence of a vow which he made, has, with 
heartfelt pleasure, raised this monument to the 
memory of the invincible Silvanus, who slew a boar 
of uncommon beauty, which his predecessors had 
hunted in vain. ‘‘ Silvano invicto sacrum C, Tetius 
Veturius Micianus pref. Alze Sebosiene, ob aprum 
eximize forme captum, quem multi antecessores ejus 
predari non potuerunt. Votum solvens, lubenter 
posuit.’’ Hutchinson, the county historian, in asking 
if it is possible a boar was such excellent game that 
an altar should be raised in commemoration of the 
conquest, thinks it more just to presume some enemy 
of greater consequence was typified by the figure of 
a boar. (Vide Gentlemen’s Magazine, 1749, Oct., 
p. 449.) There isalsoa Swinhope Burn in Allendale, 
Northumberland. Amongst smaller places may be 
mentioned Swineslaw and Swindale Beck, in West- 
moreland ; a Swinket Mease Rigg in Yorkshire, and a 
Swineham Bottom in the same county. Northumber- 
land has a Swineshaw Burn, and Black Swine is the 
name of a place a few miles north west of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. To the three Swintons may be added 
Swinton parish in Berwickshire. 
W. MoRLEY EGGLESTONE, 


—_—9——— 


S1r,—Let me add two or three to your list of names 
of parishes which are associated with Swine. Swinton 
is mentioned by you as the name of a Yorkshire parish; 
to this I may add Swinden, which is in Craven. This 
name is spelt by Whitaker in his ‘‘ History of Craven,” 
Swindon and Swinden ; in old records it occurs as 
Swindene. While, however, we have not a swine- 
brook in Craven, we have a doar valley (Barden), 

Ss. 


EARLY AND UNKNOWN MENTION OF 
HAMLET. 


Mr. Furnivall, on page 94, in correcting Mr. Collier, 
himself falls into an error. Mr. Collier, who had 
the best means of knowing that there -were two 
copies of Hamlet, 1603 (for he had edited Nether- 
clift’s fac similes of the Hamlet of 1603 and 1604, 
that of the 4to 1603 being taken from doth originals), 
asserted that there was ove copy. Mr. Furnivall now 
says there are ¢wo ; but that the Duke of Devonshire 
wants ‘‘the first leaf.’ It is the /ast leaf, not the 
first, that is deficient in his Grace’s copy. 

C, M. INGLEBY. 


DOG wd 


DAVID MALLET AND THE BALLAD OF 
‘“*WILLIAM AND MARGARET.” 


If the following story be correct, it answers Mr. 
Mayer’s enquiry on page 95 :—‘‘ A daughter of Pro- 
fessor James Gregory, of Edinburgh, a young lady of 
great beauty and accomplishments, was the victim of 
an unfortunate attachment, and gave rise to Mallet’s 
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tragic ballad of ‘William and Margaret.’” (See 
“The Scotsman’s Library,” by James Mitchell, 
LL.D, Edinburgh, 1825. Page 197.) 

J. MANUEL, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

—_ -—— 

Had Tom Hood read the above-named ballad be- 
fore he wrote ‘‘ Mary’s Ghost”? The verse quoted 
by Mr. S. R. Townshend Mayer resembles in idea 
and expression the opening verse of ‘* Mary’s Ghost” : 

‘«‘?Twas in the middle of the night, 
To sleep young William tried, 
When Mary’s ghost came stealing in, 
And stood at his bed-side.” 
G. W. Seprimus PIEssE. 
Chiswick, S.W. 


OUR PAROCHIAL REGISTERS. 


I venture to think that Mr. Seton, in advocating 
the removal of our parochial registers to Somerset 
House (see page 20), has overlooked two or three 
very important considerations, 

First, the registers being purchased at the expense 
of.the parish, and filled up by the parson, are un- 
questionably the property of the parish, and to remove 
them would be an act of confiscation which nothing 
but some overwhelming benefit to the nation at large 
could justify. 

Secondly, for once that any antiquary or genealo- 
gist requires an inspection or copy of a register, it is 
required fifty times by peo le either resident in, or in- 
timately connected with, the particular parish. 





Next, for most legal — registers are more 


conveniently placed where they are. A lawyer came 
tothis parish a few days ago to compare a certificate 
of a burial with the original entry. His journey from 
his abode and back did not cost him 5s. He could 
not have gone to London and back under 5/., and 
probably wou/d not under 10/. 

Further, should my register be required with its 
custodian in the Assize Court, it would cost the 
litigants very much less for me to take it to the county 
town, than for a Somerset House clerk to have to 
bring it all the way from London. 

In the next place it would be a wrong to the poor 
(i.2., to the vast majority of those concerned) to de- 
prive them of their present facilities for procuring 
certificates. As it is now, the r man comes to 
his parson and gets his certificate without trouble, and 
at little cost, and, if he be very poor, perhaps for 
nothing. But he is not often a ready writer, and to 
have to apply to some unknown person at some un- 
known place in London, would be to him a serious 
obstacle, as well as a more costly process. This last 
consideration applies, of course, with greater force to 
the more recent registers than to the ancient ones ; 
but I frequently have applications for copies of entries 
made sixty and seventy years ego, and sometimes at 
even more remote dates. 

I am quite aware that some registers have been 
lost, and others injured, but that is chiefly because no 
one takes the trouble to enforce the Act of 52nd 
Geo. III. c. 146, by which parishes may be compelled 
to provide iron chests for their reception. (As Rural 


Dean I have enforced the provisions of this Act on 
more than one occasion.) And after all, our greatest 
and most grievous losses have been not from paro- 
chial receptacles, but from London depositories. I 
need — mention one of the most important docu- 
ments of English history—the MS. Book of Common 
Prayer, of 1661, which is ‘‘unaccountably missing” 
—i.¢., has been stolen, and that within our own times. 
The proper course would be for Government to 
direct official copies to be made of all parochial 
registers. One set would go to Somerset House, 
where genealogists and antiquaries might peruse them 
at their leisure, whilst the other would remain in their 
native parishes, We rustics should not then be de- 
barred from this means of pursuing archeological 
studies 27 situ, nor the mass of the people deprived of 
their own property and their present conveniences. 
FREDERICK HOCKIN. 
Pillack Rectory, Hayle, Cornwall. 


XSF 


‘INDIAN MONEY-COWRIE” IN A BRITISH 
BARROW (p. 30). 

_ When Mr. Borlase’s friend informed him that the 
common ‘‘ money-cowrie” is found all over India and 
the Pacific Ocean, but ever on the British coasts, I 
presume he meant, as its mative habitat, for the 
money-cowrie is by no means unfrequently found 
among the shingle on the shores of Britain. I have 
myself, in past years, occasionally found it on the 
North Eastern coast, between Shields and Sunder- 
land. And then, this admitted, the circumstance of 
finding it ina British barrow, even inland, need not 
occasion any great surprise, for the communication 
with the coast, on the part of the inland tribes, would 
appear to have been not so rare as we might suppose. 
Among the objects included in a great find of British 
remains, in the Heatheryburn Cave, near Stanhope, 
Co. Durham, were numerous sea shells, which 
apparently had been used as ornaments. These are 
now in the collection of Canon Greenwell, of Durham. 
From the same source also, probably, was derived the 
flint used in these parts for the manufacture of flint 
implements, which, though not occurring in the 
geological formations, is found abundantly on the 
Eastern coast. I have in my possession a rolled 
nodule, found in this parish, remotely inland, in com- 
pany with manufactured flints. 

W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 
Edmundbyers Rectory, 
Co. Durham. 
0- 


May not the Indian cowrie, whose presence in a 
British barrow has created so much astonishment, 
have been simply washed up by the sea on the Cor- 
nish coast? The sea has a very old habit of washing 
up curiosities from all parts of the world, and the 
cowrie .in question may have travelled on a piece of 
drift wood, it may have been swallowed by a fish, or 
come from the wreck of some storm-tossed ship. The 
buried Briton very likely sometimes strolled along the 
beach, and Dr. Max Miller, the latest authority on 
savage manners and customs, tells us that they gene- 
rally pick up and keep any shell or pebble whose 
form or colour is new to them. Should any bit of 
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good fortune befall the finder on the same day, it is 
conjectured to come from the shell, which henceforth 
becomes either a favourite possession, or is even prayed 
toas a fetich. Now, as this cowrie was found in com- 
pany with a perforated flint, is it not highly probable 
that both were favourite possessions, or fetiches, of the 
Briton buried in the barrow excavated by Mr. Borlase? 
Our origin surely rests on foundations too firm 
to require the help of an unattested incident of this 
kind. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ELLIs FRANCIS. 
patria ens 


W. G. writes from Tuxford, Notts :—* Tropical 
shells are washed up by almost every tide on a small 
portion of beach on the coast of North Devon. May 
not this have been the source of the cowrie mentioned 
in p. 30 by Mr. Borlase ?” 


RGA 


PHILIP STUBBES, OF THE ANATOMIE OF 
ABUSES, 1583. 

For my edition of this well-known writer’s well- 
known book on the ‘England of Shakespeare’s 
youth,” for the new Shakespeare Society, I find 
no notice of when Stubbes was born, or where 
he died, where he was brought up, or what he did 
during the greater part of his life. I shall be much 
obliged for any information on these points beyond 
what T. Nash, G. Harvey, Anthony Wood, and 
Stubbes’ extant books say. I can use it in my 
reprint of Part II. of the Anatomie, 1583. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 


3, St. George’s Square, N. W. 


KSEE 
PROVINCIAL SOCIETIES. 


S1r,—Where can I find a list of the provincial 
learned societies, their secretaries, addresses, &c.? It 
would be of great use to persons like myself, who are 
interested in folk-lore and local antiquities. 
SIGMA. 

[We hope to publish such a list shortly in the 
columns of the ANTIQUARY, having experienced the 
want ourselves.—EbD. A.] 

WAS THE CHEETTAH. KNOWN TO 

SHAKESPEARE ? 


Can your readers throw any light on the following 
passage in Henry VI., Part 2, act ii. sc. 4?— 

‘* He’s no swaggerer, hostess ; a tame cheater, he ; 
you may stroke him as gently as a puppy greyhound : 
he will not swagger with a Barbary hen, if her 
feathers turn back in any show of resistance.” . . 

Hostess: ** Cheater cali youhim? I will bar no 
honest man in my house, nor no cheater,” &. . . 

The only meanings which Dr. Johnson gives in his 
Dictionary to ‘‘cheater” are, ‘‘ one who cheats,” 
and an ‘‘escheator ;” and it seems to have escaped 
his notice, as well as that of Steevens, and of other 
commentators, that Shakespeare could have been 
alluding to that spotted, cat-like animal, so well known 


in India, and to be seen at the Zoological Gardens, 
which we now spell “cheettah.’’ And yet, is it not 
possible that Shakespeare may have heard of this 
animal from some of the early explorers of India? 
And in this case, does not the allusion to fri htening 
a hen and the being “stroked like a puppy” at once 
become natural and intelligible ? 
WALTER TOMLINSON, 


ELIE, 

GOVERNOR SLAUGHTER OF NEW YORK, 

In the memoirs of the Rev. David Clarkson, the 
Puritan divine, I find that he married Elizabeth, a 
daughter of Sir Henry Holford ; this would be after 
1647, as he was then a tutor in college, and was 
succeeded by John Tillotson, of Sowerby, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Now this David Clark. 
son had, according to the memoirs, five children by 
his wife Elizabeth ; and one of them after attaini 
manhood, named Matthew, went out to New York 
about 1689, as Secretary to Governor Slaughter. 
In the letter of S.W.P. (p. 47), I do not find 3 
Governor Slaughter mentioned at all. The Clark- 
sons in America now number about one hundred 
families, and one of them is now Bishop of 
Nebraska. See ‘‘Select Works of David Clar 
B.D., Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge ; edited for 
the Wycliffe Society, 1846;” Holroyd’s “Collec- 
tanea ;” and James’s ‘‘ History of Bradford.” Perhaps 
S.W.P. can clear up this apparent mistake. ~ 


Eldwick, near Bingley. 


ROYAL GOVERNORS OF NEW YORK. 
(P. 47:)' : 

In W.S.P.’s query as to portraits of the Royal 
Governors of New York, it is stated that ‘only 
three” have been engraved. I beg to state that in 
Vol. I. of the ** Andros Tracts,” Publications of the 
Prince Society, Boston, S.W.P. will find an engraved 
portrait of Gov. Andros, which was prepared for that 
volume; also some account of the portrait itself. 
The plate disappeared not far from the date of the 
Boston Fire, in 1872, and its existence at present is 
doubtful, certainly unknown to the owners. Im- 
pressions are extremely rare, not more than 200 pro- 
bably ever struck. ‘‘ Soigmour,” after the name of 
Ae should, Fi ome hy = peach Thee 
vol, uite a genealogy, or igree, and life 
of pirate by W. H. Whitmore, of Boston. 

W. T. R. MARVIN. 

Boston, U.S., Jan. 24, 1880. 

Se” 
JADE TOOLS, 

Mr. W. Nicholson, of Roath, near Cardiff, asks 
whether the implements called ‘‘ Celts’ are in any 
instances known to be formed of Jade ; and, if so, 
whether any such have been found in Great Britain ; 
and for what purposes were they used ? 


KENTISH COLLECTION AT LAMBETH. 


I should be obliged if you will insert in the ANTI- 
QUARY a few lines as to the Kentish Collection of 
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Books, Pamphlets, and Prints, which I am forming for 
the Archbishop’s Library here. We have already 
some 200 prints of buildings in the county—mostly 
resented—and we wish to obtain a complete col- 
ection of every historical or antiquarian structure of 
interest, of which there are so many in Kent. 
' If you will give publicity to this effort, I shall be 
truly glad, and, wishing you all success in your 
venture, 
I am, faithfully yours, 
S. W. KEersHAw, 
Librarian. 
The Library, Lambeth Palace. 


[We very gladly insert Mr. Kershaw’s appeal, and 
trust it will meet with an adequate response. 


a 
hog FASS) 


ROMEO AND FULIET. 


' Mr. Furnivall writes in his introduction to the 
‘Leopold Shakespere’”’ :—‘f The source of Shake- 
spere’s Romeo and Fuliet is Arthur Brooke’s English 
verse enlargement of Boaistnan’s 3rd tale in his 
‘ Histoires Tragiques. Extraictes des GEuvres de Ban- 
del.’ . . . Brooke’s poem was publisht by Richard 
Tothill, in 1562... . and is reprinted in, Hazlitt’s 
Shakespere’s Library . . . with Wm. Painter’s en- 
glishing (1567 in ‘The Palace of Pleasure’).” 

I have the first volume of Boaistnan’s ‘‘ Histoires 
Tragiques” ; but the title-page gives the date of issue as 
1567, and the ‘‘ Extraict du Privilege du Roy” is 
dated 20 June, 1565. Will Mr. Furnivall therefore 
inform me how he has arrived at the conclusion that 
Brooke’s poem was compiled from Boaistnan’s work, 
when it was not published till five years after Brooke 
had written his poem? 

The volume in my possession contains at the end 
an inscription apparently autograph, viz. : ‘* Hierome 
de beaulieu escript d Mddelbourg le 24 Juin, 1598.” 
Can your readers give any information as to its writer, 
and what is the monetary value of the book ? 

W. RANSOME. 
<LI 
ANCIENT COINS. 

In going through the pennies of the first three 
Edwards in my collection, by the light of Mr. Hen- 
frey’s excellent article in No. 1 of THE ANTIQUARY, 
I observe that with regard to points secrets, I have a 
coin ‘similar to the one he describes as ‘‘a third has a 
pellet before EDW, and before Tor,” but with the 
addition of a pellet in the centre of s of CIVITAS. 

I notice also that my penny with the bust in’ a tri- 
angle, reading ojv. ‘EDW‘R‘*, and rev., CIVITAS 
WATERFOR, has ¢hree pellets on the king’s breast ; that 
the tops or points of the two dexter fleurs-de-lis of the 
crown are above the beaded line; and that the two 
intermediate pellets, or small balls, are on the line of 
the triangle. I assume that this coin must be assigned 
to Edward I. 

Referring to Mr. Poole’s letter upon fac-similes of 
ancient coins, I shall be glad to know if any reliable 
list has been published of the principal forgeries of 
English coins and medals, similar to those in works 
upon etchings, porcelain, &c., &c. ; and also if there 


is any recent. book giving the average saleable value 
of English coins and medals at the present time, 
Your obedient servant, 
FREDERICK HASTINGS GOLDNEY. 


Rowden House, Chippenham. 

The Untiquaryp’s Repertory. 

Alwyn, Sir Nicholas, Will of, 1505. Jllustrated 
London News, 31 Jan., 1880. 7 

New Lamps or Old? Respecting the ‘‘ E” and the 


‘* A” in the name of our National Dramatist. By 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. 


KGBEEA 


Books Received. 


Memorialsof Cambridge. (No.1.) By C.H. Cooper, 
F.S.A. (Macmillan & Co.)—Administration of = 
de Witt. Vol. 1. By James Geddes. (C. Kegan 
Paul & Co.)—Ogam Inscribed Monuments of the 
Gaedhill in the British Island). By R. R. Brash, 
F.S.A. (Bell & Sons,)—Early Christian Architecture 
in Ireland. By Margaret Stokes. (Bell & Sons.)— 
Lytes Cary Manor House, Somerset. By William 
George. (Bristol.)—On an Inscribed Stone at Orchard 
Wyndham, Somerset. By William George. (Bristol.) 
—St. Alban’s Diocesan Church Calendar, 1880. 
(Griffith & Farran.)—Reader’s Handbook. By Dr. 
Brewer. (Chatto & Windus.)—Statesman’s Year- 
book, 1880. By F. Martin. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
Shemetic Origin of the Nations of Western Europe. 
By. J. P. Yeatman. (Burns & Oates).—Recollections 
of: Sir G, Gilbert Scott, R.A. By his Son. (Sampson 
Low & Co.)—Old Celtic Romances. By P. W. 
Joyce. (C.K. Paul & Co.)—Popular Romances of 
the Middle Ages. By Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., 
and E. Hinton Jones. (C. K. Paul & Co.)—Old 
Southwark and its People. By William Rendle, 
F.R.C.S. (Southwark : W. Drewett.)—Royal Wind- 
sor. 4 vols. By W. Hepworth Dixon. (Hurst & 
Blackett. )—Short View of the State of Ireland. By 
Sir John Harington. (Parker & Co.)—Ancient Use 
of Liturgical Colours. By C.C. Rolfe. (Parker & Co.) 
—Musical Hand-bell Ringers’ Instructor. By Samuel 
B. Goslin. Part II. (London: J. Warner & Sons.) 
Feudal Manuals of English History. By Thomas 
Wright, F.S.A.—The Genealogist. Vol III. (Lon- 
don : (Bell & Sons. )—Christian Care of the Dying and 
the Dead. By the Rev. W. H. Sewell, M.A. (Lon- 
don: Simpkins, Marshall, & Co.)—Bassingbourne 
Churchwardens’ Book. Part I. By the Rev. B. 
Hale Wortham. (Cambridge: Rivingtons. )—Ety- 
mology of some Derbyshire Place-names, By F. Davis. 
London: Bemrose & Son.)}—Remnants of Old Wol- 
verhampton. Part I. (Wolverhampton: Fullwood 
& Hellier.)—Ballyshannon : its History and Antiqui- 
ties. By Hugh Allingham. (Londonderry: James 
Montgomery. )—Our Lady’s Dowry. By Rev. T. E. 
Bridgett. (Burns & Oates,)—Canterbury in. the 
Olden Time. By John Brent, F.S.A. (Simpkins, 
Marshall, & Co.)—Castles, Mansions, and Manors of 
Western Sussex. By D, G. Carey-Elwes, F.S.A. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
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For Terms and information as to replies, see the 
previous numbers of THE ANTIQUARY. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Collinson’s Somerset (23). 

Wood’s Athenz Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, Vol. I: if 
possible, unbound (22). 

Vols. II., III., IV., V., of Sussex Archzological 
Collections. Apply to Mr. Hazlitt, 10, Tavistock 
Square, London. 

Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack, 1847, original 
edition, in good condition. Thackeray’s Kickle- 
burys on the Rhine. Third edition, with Prefatory 
Essay, &c. Thomas’s Burlesque Drama, 1836; 
No. 2, Bombastes Furioso, Bewick’s British 
Birds. First edition; Vol. II., Water Birds, 
1804. Imperial, largest paper, unbound. Christmas 
Nos. of Household Words for 1853 and 1854 (25). 

Armorial Bookplates. Dr, Howard, Dartmouth- 
row, Blackheath, Kent. 

Emblems of the Saints, Husenbeth. Second 
edition, Longmans, 1860. H. O. Fleuss, 42, Bramah- 
road, Brixton, S.W. 

Haigh’s Numismatic History of East Anglia. 
Major Creeke, Monkholme, near Burnley. 

Knight’s London. Vols. III. to VI. John Alfred 


Starkey, 16, Hassard-street, Hackney-road, E. 


17th Century Tokens of Worcestershire. Best 
price given. W. A. Cotton, Bromsgrove. 

Early editions of Poems by John Keats, Charles 
Lamb, and Percy Bysshe Shelley.—Poems by J.R., 
1850.—Hallam’s Poems, published by Littlewood & 
Co.—Hallam’s Remains in Prose and Verse, 1834 
(27). ; 
National Manuscripts of Scotland. Part I. (28). 

The Zimes, from commencement to 1865 (30). 

Ulster Journal of Archeology. Hill’s (Rev. Geo.) 
‘Stewarts of Ballintoy.” Walton Graham Berry, 
Broomfield, near Huddersfield, Yorks. 
| History of Halifax. James, on Worsted Manufactures 
35)- 

Hutchins’ Dorset. Pamphlets, Books, Engravings, 
Water Colours, relating to Weymouth and Neighbour- 
hood. H. A. Judd, Weymouth. 

Pickering’s Diamond Series—Virgil and Dante. 
Orelli—His larger edition of Horace (37). 


For. SALE. 


Nineteenth Century. Vols. 1 to 6 (24). 

A small collection of Egyptian antiquities, consist- 
ing of about 100 ‘‘small deities’ mounted on oak 
blocks, a pair of urns, three amphorz, scarabzi, 
bronzes, and various objects of interest. J. A. Allen, 
15, Paternoster-square. 

Hutchinson’s History of Cumberland, original 
half calf, two vols. 4to; good preservation, clean 
copy, with some additional plates inserted ; scarce ; 
4/. 4s. Lyson’s Cumberland ; half green morocco, 
edges uncut, very nice copy, 1/. 10s. Address—B.A., 
Box 18, Post Office, Launceston, Cornwall. 

The Times (weekly edition). Vols. I. II. Quite 
clean. In millboard folio, morocco corners, elastic 


bands. (Invaluable for reference.) Price 25s. Eng. 
lish Cyclopzedia,, demy 4to. Two first divisions, 
Natural History and Geography. Eight vols, in 
four thick vols. Morocco, extra gilt. Price 50s. 
Address—John Alfred Starkey, 16, Hassard-street, 
Hackney-road, E. 

A Black Letter Bible. Date 1575. Known as the 
‘*treacle” Bible, and as the ‘‘dotted” Bible ; ‘three 
title pages. Price 10/, Very rare book. Also the 
works of Ben Jonson (1640), with portrait. 4/, 
Address by letter in first instance, J. E. T., 87, 
Hamilton-terrace, N.W. 

Letters of Junius, 1807. Pocket volume, calf, title 
inked, 5s. Cowper’s Poems, 1814. Pocket volume, 
calf, 2s. 6¢. Matrimony (a poem), 1779. Half calf, 
clean, 25. 6d. (26). 

A collection of valuable works upon Gothic Archi- 
tecture, embracing last and best editions of Rickman, 
Bloxam, Parker’s Glossary, Paley’s Manual of Mould- 
ings, Domestic Architecture of fourteenth century 
(Charles Dickens’ copy), &c. (29). ' 

Ruskin’s Examples of Venetian Architecture, newly 
bound ; folio complete, with cover of Part II. Very 
rare. 15/. (31). 

Autographs for sale, cheap. List sent post free.— 
R.H., 15, Brooklyn-road, Shepherd’s-bush, London. 

Monthly Papers, ‘‘ Guild of St. Alban,” from 1856 
to 1861, inclusive. Danet’s Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, 1700. Kennett’s Antiquities, 1726. Locke’s 
works, third edition. Three vols. Baxter’s Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest, 1662 (incomplete). Address— 
H. J. Hulbert, Eastgate, Taunton. 

Florius, gilt calf, 1660, 4s, Ciceronis Epistol, 
calf, 1526, 5s. 6¢@. True Doctrine of Justification, 
1651, 5s. 6d, Arabian Nights, calf, four vols., 1787, 
7s. 6d. Spectator, eight vols., calf, 1767, 7s. 6d. 
Pope’s Bull, calf, 1681, 75s. 6¢. Tap’s Black Letter 
Arithmetic, 1658, 10s. 6¢. Warburton’s Edition of 
Pope, with plates, nine vols., 1751, 12s. 6d. Butler’s 
Hudibras, with plates, 1764, 15s. 6¢. Gerordi Joh 
Vossi Theses icee et Historicze, cidiocxxviii, 
5s. 6d.. Abraham Cowly, Poems, gilt calf and | 
edges, 1684, 23s. Black Letter Homilies, calf, 1640, 
17. 1s. Latin Bible, in boards. Coloured plates, 
1520, 5/. 5s. Large folio of old French Engravings, 
Statues, &c. Gilt edges, bound in Russia, 1677, 
52. P. Homeliarius Doctorum Basileze per Nic. 
Keslen, original binding, in boards and stamped leather, 
clasp. Homeliarius, &c., on parchment, covered with 
horn on cover, knobs on leaves. Coloured plate. 
Also every capital coloured or gilt. 1493, 5/. 5¥. 
Stove’s Survey of London. Black letter, 1603. 305. 
Small Stove’s Survey of London. Black letter, 1603. 
1/. 1s. F. W. Vidler, 2, Hoe-park-place, Plymouth. 

The fower chiefest Offices belonging to Horse- 
manshippe, by Thos. Blundeuill. Printed in Eliza- 
beth’s rei What offers ? (32). ; 

Young’s History of Whitby. Two vols., new bind- 
ing; plates ; 1825, 25s. ; Marshall’s Rural Economy 
of Yorkshire, with Glossaries of Provincialisms and 
Dialects. Two vols., calf; splendid copy, 1796, 
105. 6d. (35). 


Owing to pressure of matter, we are compelled to omit 
several exchanges, whith shall appear in our next, 





